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A WORD ABOUT LYING. 


Tue first sin which darkened this earth was a lie. It was committed by 
the prince of darkness upon the tree of knowledge, and ever since, the in- 
crease of wisdom and learning seems to have been followed, to a certain 
extent, by a decrease of veracity. Lying is the fruitful parent of other 
sins, the evil spirit which goes out to make room for seven others, the 
cancer which eats up the vital powers of our higher nature. This seems 
to have been felt by ancient nations. The Grecian Mythology punished 
even the deities for lying, and the old Persians’ Catechism of Moral Philo- 
sophy contained only one great foremost demand—* to be true to one’s 
self and to others.” 

The old Germans had a proverb, “A word,a man,” while now frequent- 
ly a man is but a word, and in the old Saxon and Gothic languages there 
is but one word, “‘ligan,” to signify prostration of body and of soul, while 
in modern German and English there is but little difference of pronuncia- 
tion or spelling between liegen and liigen, or a “liar” and a “lier.” 

We are surrounded by lying deeds, deceptions, or imitations, and have 
become so accustomed to them, that we are willing to forbear whenever 
they make their appearance. There has been a time with several nations, 
when the relation between the governing and governed rested on a true 
moral basis; but now the science of politics uses the sheep-skin cloak of 
patriotism to cover many a deed of selfishness and oppression, chooses 
liberal names for illiberal acts, and sometimes a glorious end is made to 
justify ignoble means, The practice of law has lost a great deal of its 
original purity, and many a lawyer will take greater pains to gain before 
court the case of his client, than to examine into the true state of things. 
In trade assertions are frequently made which are known to be wrong, or 
spurious articles are sold for genuine goods. The architect uses wood, 
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sand, and paint to imitate stone, paper to build marble walls, and fresco- 
painting to make the interior of a room appear larger or higher than it 
really is. Our ceremonies, literally understood, contain a great deal more 
than they are intended to convey. Much of our poetry is but fiction—not 
the history of what has happened, but the creation of imagination. In all 
dramatic performances the actors, as well as the spectators, are for a while 
withdrawn from real life. We have imitations of all kinds of jewelry, 
American Eau de Cologne, counterfeit money, manufactured hair, false 
eyes, teeth and limbs. 

We hate to be told by any one what he knows to be untrue. Bankruptcy, 
and even murder, are less shameful than a lie. No flush of the cheek is 
more burning than that which follows the detection of a falsehood. Why 
is it? Is the word more than a deed, or the tongue more important than 
the hand? 

Jean Paul explains it thus: ‘When I confront another person, our 
souls are, as it were, hidden in our bodies, I may guess at his character 
and intelligence by his eye or his general appearance, but I am without 
certainty. It is ouly through language this embodiment of thonght, this 
audible reason, that I can converse with him. The tongue is the telegra- 
phic wire between soul and soul, his last will is revealed by his spoken 
word, and the action of his soul lies clearly before me. The importance 
of the spoken word has lost in intensity by the invention of writing. When 
an idea is expressed, not in the living, life-giving word, but in dead char- 
acters, drawn upon lifeless paper, it loses, to a great extent, its power and 
vitality, and consequently a lie, when written or printed, appears less 
punishable. But how annihilating when the spiritual I of another human 
being communes with mine and tells me a downright lie! Ais living soul 
is vanished at once, only his bones, flesh, and skin are before me, and the 
words spoken by his tongue are just as insignificant to me as the wind 
whose howling does not indicate any pain. A spoken word may explain 
or annihilate many deeds; but it requires many deeds to neutralize the 
sting of one spoken lie. The liar treats his tongue as the beggar does his 
hand organ; the instrument plays a plaintive air, while the possessor re- 
joices at the money he receives. The liar is unjust. I give myeslf with- 
out reserve to him, while he gives me only his body; and by building a 
draw in the free bridge of true conversation, which he opens and shuts at 
his pleasure, he makes me a tool of his will.” 

It will be seen at a glance how important it is that children be trained 
to speak the truth. Only a clear understanding of the child’s inclinations, 
peculiarities and capacities will enable parents and teachers to devise the 
best plans and means for its progress. For if a child is accustomed to lie, 
many other evil thoughts and habits may hide themselves behind that 
screen, and thus escape being observed or checked. It is still worse when 
a spoken lie has been previously matured, when, in telling it, the child is 
perfectly at ease and confident of success. In such a case, the whole posi- 
tion of those who educate, and of him who is to be educated, is changed ; 
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the child has gained a superiority over parents and teachers, and the latter 
become a plaything in the hands of the former. 

The question now comes— What is the best method of training children 
to speak the truth? and the nearest answer is: 

First. Prevent as much as possible the first lie. It is natural for man 
to be in harmony with himself, to act as a unit, to speak and appear just 
as he feels and thinks. To dissolve this union of inward reality and out- 
ward appearance is unnatural, and can be accomplished only by a great 
effort. The first lie is always spoken with a trembling, undecided appear- 
ance, and a downcast eye. But when the strong fortification of truth is 
once taken, the good protecting angel of innocence recedes, and every sub- 
sequent lie is uttered with less effort and accompanied by less remorse. 
The rule just given is applicable to many cases which are often overlooked 
and still more frequently not sufficiently observed. 

Never consider that a lie which was not intended for one. Little children, 
up to five years of age, have lessons to learn which are harder, greater, 
and more important than adults usually imagine. The proper use of the 
five senses, a discrimination of the impressions thus made upon their 
minds, and a true expression of their ideas through the organs of speech in 
words, which are arbitrarily chosen, and not connected with the thing 
observed or the thought created—this is the task assigned to early child- 
hood. Happily, children perform it most cheerfully. They learn langu- 
age ina playful way. They never tell a lie. Their talking is only loud 
thinking; the first half of a thought affirms what the second denies. They 
will repeat words many times and form strange combinations. All such 
talking is mechanical exercise of the organs of speech, or repetition of 
what they have heard, and therefore without meaning or significance. 

When children begin to utter connected thoughts, a new difiiculty arises 
in mistaking the true meaning of words, and from ignorance of grammati- 
cal construction. Mistakes are made with regard to number, tense, or per- 
son; particles which express expansion or limitation, affirmation or nega- 
tion, are used in the wrong way; the degrees of comparison are disregard- 
ed, or a part is taken for the whole, or vice versa. The child may have 
misunderstood a whole question, or confined his attention only to the last 
words. In each of these, and many other cases, the answer or statement 
of the child may be wrong in the eyes of an adult, and yet perfectly true 
within the limited sphere of a child under eight years of age. 

Another cause which makes children often appear as if they deviated 
from truth, is their active imagination. They will imitate the doings of 
adults, with whom they come in contact, and play schoolmaster, carpen- 
ter, auctioneer, or soldier. They will hold town meetings, capture a thief, 
or arrange a fureral procession. They expect others to feel and act just as 
they do themselves. They breathe life into inanimate things around them, 
Their dolls are living babies, eating, drinking, sleeping, and crying; a stick 
becomes a fast-running horse, and a paper boat carries a whole army of 
living soldiers, They make no careful discrimination between past, pres- 
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ent, and future. An expected pleasure is to them a present reality, and 
an alarm of a punishment they have met with in the past, will be experi- 
enced anew with the original intensity as often as they are reminded of it. 
Their hours and weeks’are long or short, according to their feeling. All 
their experience and knowledge is the material with which they color 
their past trials or joys, magnify present impressions, and form new com- 
binations, or build castles in the air. They live in dreams when waking, 
and are awakened by dreams when asleep. Up to a certain period they 
can not distinguish things as they are, from the creations of their fancy, 
and are therefore liable to be misunderstood. 

It is not sufficient, however, not to accuse the child of a lie, when it is 
actually innocent; we must, as much as possible, remove all temptation to 
tell a lie. 

If we could see clearly how our mental and moral faculties are called 
forth and developed by circumstances and events, we should meet many a 
case where adults caused a child to tell what was known to be untrue, and 
then punished it forit. If it is known with certainty that something 
wrong has been committed, parents or teachers ought first to ascertain 
whether the child knew the act to be wrong or not. Inthe latter case 
only proper instruction and advice are needed; any thing beyond that is 
of evil. But if the child is conscious of having done wrong, it should be 
met with a firm accusation which would not leave the least room even for 
the thought of adenial. If it be not fairly ascertained that the child 
did wrong, a skillful way of catechizing has been found the best method 
of getting at the truth. The questions ought to be put calmly, kindly,fand 
in such a succession that the child does not see the connection between its 
answers and their consequences. After some facts are established, the 
child’s true position is often clearly seen. This method, however, requires 
practice, skill, and, above all, an earnest zeal to benefit the child, what- 
ever the cost may be. Young parents and teachers are apt to fail in these 
attempts. They are either so fond of their charge as to overlook many a 
case which ought to be investigated, or have not time and patience enough 
to arrive at a satisfactory result. Sufficient time must also be given to the 
child to consider fully the true meaning of the questions, or else an incon- 
siderate answer may be given in haste. If cases occur where, in all prob- 
ability, the first lie may be expected, it is preferable not to mention such a 
case at all. The little child must be kept as long as can be in the belief 
that the parent or teacher knows the truth and is free from error. 

Never advise or command a child to lie. _—‘ This point is seldom in all 
its bearings strictly observed. Children are sometimes made to ask one’s 
pardon, when they do not see any thing wrong in their doings; or they 
are commanded tu show signs of affection to persons whom they do not 
like; or they are taught to learn and utter complimentary phrases, which 
they feel to be but words without meaning; or they are compelled to 
speak words of thanks after punishment, when they feel any thing but 
thankfulness. A mother wishes to be undisturbed, ard advises her daugh- 
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ter to tell callers that she is not at home. A member of the family is to 
be surprised with a present. The child has heard of it, but is told to deny 
all knowledge about it if it should be questioned. An adult plays with 
children, hides himself, and asks some of them not to betray to the others 
where he is hidden; not to mention cases of a grosser kind which occur 
in the lower classes of society, where the division line between truth and 
falsehood is almost invisible. 

Secondly. When a lie has been told, find out the motive and treat the 
child accordingly. The merit of a deed lies neither in its appearance nor 
in its subsequent consequences, but only in its motives. To read these in 
the hearts of the pupils is one of the highest duties of all those who have 
to deal with children; and to purify these is to elevate their moral stand- 
ard most effectually. The various motives which induce children to lie, 
may be brought in three groups—indiscretion, fear, and desire. 

Lies of indiscretion are committed without forethought or plan. They 
may occur in conversation. The child, in talking with an adult, expresses 
his loose ideas in words still less precise than his thoughts, and thus an 
original misunderstanding may cause the reproach of a lie. The child 
may be asked to testify as a witness before the family circle, to give ad- 
vice to his playmate in a critical position, or to repeat a story. In these, 
as well as other cases, the child may have received a wrong impression, or 
his memory may be at fault, or his feelings and imagination may be 
wrought up to such a pitch, that he is incapable at the time to discrimin- 
ate between appearance and reality. What is to be done in such a case? 
Sometimes the simple advice not to make fan, but to speak in earnest, 
may be of good effect; at other times it may be well to point out some of 
the contradictions of the statement, and request a correction of the mis- 
takes. Or if the habit not to be careful enough continues, the child may 
be told that it will fall in disrepute, as one who does not adhere to truth. 
Good advice, instruction, and encouragement are all that is needed to 
counteract and prevent lies of this kind. 

Another potent cause of lies is fear. A lie of fear is always committed 
when something has been done which the child knew to be wrong. The 
evil deed lies behind—confrontation and detection before him. Conscience 
tells him that pnnishment must follow, and imagination condenses and 
magnifies such punishment beyond proper limits. In the pressure of the 
moment there seems to be but one way of escaping, and with a trembling 
voice and downcast eye, the deed done is denied. In many of these cases 
parents are perhaps as guilty as their childran. Their look, voice, and 
appearance magnify the importance of the deed, and the degree of punish- 
ment, They will even get into a passion, and speak words or commit 
deeds worse than these which they pretend to punish. In examination of 
this kind there is seldom enough kindness and forgiveness shown to make 
the child conquer his fear and confess the truth. The parent must feel 
really sorry, and try to make the child feel that it was its own deed which 
produced this perplexity on both sides, It would be faulty, however, to 
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hold out frequently the promise of forgiveness as an inducement to plead 
guilty. Parents must keep their hands free to punish or forgive. 

The worst lie is that of desire. It is committed when false statements 
are made in order to obtain a certain wish. The object is clearly in view ; 
in order to reach it, a plan is made, the best means are chosen, and the 
lie is told deliberately, and with full knowledge of its being asin. Words 
and manner are carefully selected, the liar loses his identity, and becomes 
a mere performer. No child begins its bad career with such a premedi- 
tated violation of truth; it has always been prepared for it by the prepar- 
atory classes just mentioned. The conscience of a willful liar is already 
trodden under foot, and any other evil deed may be done; if temptation 
comes, the heart inclines to it, and a false statement will hide the deed 
from men. 

The detection of such a lie should always be followed by a severe pun- 
ishment. Rousseau and Kant propose to disbelieve for a while, all state- 
ments of a child after it has told such alie. This may be good in some 
cases, but at other times, especially when the child has stated the truth, it 
might put parents or teachers in rather an awkward position. Jean Paul 
thinks it best to condemn such a child to abstain from talking for a cer- 
tain time, but this wouid prove to many a lazy child, especially in school, 
rather a reward than a punishment. Dr. Diesterweg and Dr. Benecke re- 
commend, especially for young children, a comparatively severe corporal 
punishment, inflicted not in the heat of excitement, but after a while, in a 
loving, compassionate spirit. Dr. Dinter relates in his writings a case 
where one of his school-fellows was cured radically in the following man- 
ner: 

B, the son of a laborious mechanic, was the intimate playmate of C, who 
had rich parents. A3 B’s father had met with considerable disappoint- 
ment in his business, B expected no Christmas gift. He thought, however, 
he might have a pleasant time if C’s father would invite him to spend 
Christmas eve at his house. Both boys agreed to carry out this plan. B 
told his father that he had been invited for that evening to Mr. O’s house, 
and C begged his parents to give an invitation to his friend. Both fathers 
happened to meet and talk about this subject. They agreed upon a plan 
according to which both were to be punished by their own deeds. On 
Christmas O met B and took him to his own house. Ho was received kind- 
ly, but when the gifts were distributed and enjoyed, he, as an unexpected 
guest, did not receive any thing. It was the custom of the teacher of that 
place to call on some families that evening. According to agreement he 
called on Master B, and Mr. B accompanied him to O’s house. Here the 
lie was detected, and in an adjoining reom sentence was pronounced that 
C’s Christmas tree and a new suit of clothes were to be given to a poor 
boy in the neighborhood, while B had to share his gifts with a boy ap- 
pointed by the father. This had the desired effect. Both boys became 
truthful men. 

Thirdly. The most potent factor is a good example. It surpasses the 
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best preaching and teaching. On this point philosophy and experience 
agree, and but a few remarks will be needed. 

Little children like to play. It is well if adults will join them from time 
to time in their harmless amusements. More care, however, should be 
taken not to strengthen or confirm erroneous ideas or creations of their 
imagination. The child must learn to distinguish between the playful 
prattle and the earnest talk of those around him, or between a little com- 
edy, in which the members of the family are the actors, ard the earnest 
drama of real life. To teach that difference practically, requires con- 
siderable attention and delicate taste. One child will bear more than an- 
other, and one adult can go further than another without doing any harm. 
All the words and deeds spoken and done by adults in the presence of 
children, should be carefully weighed, and always be founded on truth. If 
a boy grows up in such a pure atmosphere of truth, it will require a strong 
temptation from without to make him tell a lie. He is true to himself and 
others, first by imitation, then by habit, and last by principle and religion. 
The same is true in the opposite direction. Experienced teachers can 
judge pretty correctly from the appearance of children, how high the mor- 
al and intellectual barometer ranges in those families in which they were 
brought up. 

Children under six years of age should never be taught to conceal any 
thing, even if the secret were of the most innocent character. An object 
which is to remain a secret should be known only by adults. The heart 
teaches to speak, and reason to hold one’s tongue. Little children have 
no developed reason, but they abound in heart. If an adult can not keep 
a secret, how is a ch'ld to be expected to keep it? And will not the 
child, that is initiated in the secrets of fadults, learn thus to hide secrets 
of its own? 

Finally. Adults should keep their promises. No one is compelled to 
make such, but every one is bound by honor and truth to keep them. 
Children seldom forget promises made to them, but oftener those which 
they make themselves. It will be for their benefit not to ask too much 
of them in promises, but so much the more in fullfilment. To speak what 
one thinks, and to keep what one has spoken, is natural to man in his 
normal condition. If only the weeds of lying are kept away, and proper 
opportunities are given, the desire for truth will grow, and truth will 
make him free.—Massachusetts Teacher. Cus. A. 





Goop Exampie.—The deposits in the Massachusetts Savings’ Bank 
exceed $33,000,000, belonging to 177,375 depositors. What an illustra- 
tion of the industry and thrift of the State. 
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[The writer of the following states that it was not written for publication; but as an exhibit 
of the condition of sehools in the country generally, we believe that it will interest our readers, 
and we trust to be pardoned for the liberty we have taken in publishing it.—Ep.] 


JANESVILLE, February 15th, 1858, 

Mr. Epiror:—I have noticed in some of the late numbers of the Journal 
considerable complaint (and I think not without reason), that school offi- 
cers, teachers, and others interested in the same good cause, do not con- 
tribute as generally as they ought, to the columns of their Educational 
Organ. Especially are our town superintendents charged with remissness 
in this respect; at least they appear to be about as chargeable as any other 
class, and as I happen to belong to the last mentioned class of official dig- 
nitaries (!) it may not be improper, even at this late day, to respond, if 
only to apologize for this appsrent neglect, to which J freely plead guilty, 
*? Now, by way of apology, I will say that I am but a common farmer, 
like hundreds of my fellow town superintendents, and have little time and 
less ability to attend to the responsible duties of an office that should be 
filled by practical teachers. Besides this excuse (which I think. by the 
way, is reasonable), is the fact that nothing has transpired in the dull 
routine of owr common school affairs, which I supposed would especially 
interest yourself or the readers of the Journal. 

I own that the schools of this town and vicinity are subject to the usual 
sameness of country schools generally. About the same order of exercises 
is observed, and the same course pursued ineach. The history of one is 
the history of all, with only an occasional episode to vary the general 
course. One teacher is engaged who fullfils his or her allotted time and 
retires; another follows on, in the same beaten path, with perhaps some 
slight deviations; and thus the wheel seems to revolve with a kind of 
mechanical uniformity. 

Now these oft-repeated occurrences have but few charms for the major- 
ity of the people. This is an age of fast things. People are only satisfied 
with the marvelous. Hence their lack of interest in the dull, slow pro- 
gress of the child while treading the lonesome paths of juvenile education. 
Too many have learned to despise the “day of small things.” They can 
not bring their minds down to the contemplation of any thing so child- 
like as our common schools. Even parents and guardians are too apt to 
forget that their own zeal and ambition, as well as that of the teacher, is 
necessary to stimulate the scholar to vigorous exertion, and to inspire him 
with a love of school and study. Too many seem to think if they provide 
scheol-houses and books, hire teachers and send their children to school, 
nothing more is required of them. There are many who profess to feel 
deeply interested in the education of their children, and in the welfare of 
schools generally, who yet fail to appreciate the importance of entering 
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into the spirit of the cause, of showing by their practice, as well as by 
their precepts, that they are in earnest. It is not enough that parents 
send their children off to school, but they should see that they go regular- 
ly and punctually, that the teacher’s classifications and plans may not be 
disarranged and frustrated by the tardiness or irregularity of the scholars; 
and they should visit those schools frequently, to cheer the scholars by 
their presence, and encourage them with their counsel and advice. 

I confess that the people of this town are negligent in this respect; 
they do not visit their schools, A majority do not take that active inter- 
est in the matter that would secure the greatest good of the common 
school system; and I believe this lack of interest to be the greatest ob- 
stacle in the way of our educational prosperity; for where such a state of 
things exists, the children catch the spirit of indifference, and consider go- 
ing to school a matter of mere form, and the school-room a dull, gloomy 
place. When they see their parents more intent upon storing up wealth, 
providing something to glut the appetite, or to please the eye of fashion, 
than in promoting the good of the school, they are apt to look at educa- 
tion as a thing of secondary importance. 

I would not be understood that this lack of interest ameng parents pre- 
vails to an unusual extent in this town, but on the contrary, we have a 
sufficient number of live, active friends of education to keep the machin- 
ery in successful operation; and I think our schools, as a whole, would 
not suffer by comparison with those of a majority of towns in the State. 

I have visited the schools under my charge twice during the present 
winter term. I find them doing remarkably well, as a general thing. In 
one or two cases, however, all things do not seem to be entirely satisfac- 
tory; but I think, taking all circumstances into the account, that our 
schools are decidedly flourishing; that the most of them are, in fact, an 
honor to our town. They are, with a single exception, under the charge 
of male teachers, a/7 of whom are teachers of considerable experience. 
Our school-houses are all good, substantial buildings, pleasantly situated 
and conveniently arranged, but not one of them is furnished with a map, 
chart, painting, or any thing of the kind. One school has lately been pro- 
vided with a small globe, which is the only piece of school apparatus in 
town appropriated to the use of pupils. A reform is certainly necessary 
in this respect. Some of our people are inclined to think any thing in 
the line of school-room furniture one of the superfluities of the age, anc 
any improvement in the method of instruction or discipline of schools, a 
modern humbug, because it does not harmonize with the golden rule under 
which they received instruction. But I have wearied your patience al- 
ready. Yours truly, A, On We. 


~~ 





Wnirtes:pxs, who was the first Speaker of the Assembly for this State, 
has been elected Speaker of the Lower House of California. ; 
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[For the Journal of Education.] 
METHODS OF TEACHING. 


Asivk from thorough teaching from text books, no teacher should neglect 
a thorough system of real instruction. For instance; let him draw a re- 
presentation of the solar system on the black-board, or perhaps better still, 
on alarge card, to be hung in the school-room, and then, at stated times 
of general exercise, enter upon its explanation, and advance step by step, 
in a familiar style, till he bas given his pupils a general outline of astrono- 
my. Then proceed, by short and familiar lectures, to explain the causes 
of eclipses, always illustrating upon the board, and in succession take up 
the subjects of seasons, tides, etc. At each exercise let the teacher ques- 
tion his pupils on the preceding lesson. In a similar manner a knowledge 
of the outlines of astronomy, philosophy, botany, history, etc., may be im: 
parted, which many of his pupils would never otherwise acquire, and ina 
manner, too, almost making it a recreation, and divested of all tedious 
poring over books, at the same time awakening an interest in the mind 
of the pupil which may eventually lead to a desire for a more thorough 
acquaintance with the various branches. 

Let recitations also be enlivened by the statement of facts illustrating 
the subject, a knowledge of which the teacher may have gained by his 
own reading; the recital, also, from time to time, of anecdotes having any 
connection with the text, will give additional interest to recitations. No 
one who has read the travels of Bayard Taylor, or other tourists, could 
fail to have acquired a fund of information which might be made available 
in teaching geography, and no one who has been an extensive, or even a 
moderate reader, can fail to have acquired a fund of miscellaneous informa- 
tion which may with profit and interest be given orally to his pupils. 

There is a certain class of teachers who seem to think their duty satis- 
factorily discharged when they have heard the lessons of their pupils by 
rote, which they have learned from their text-books, and contemplate 
their labor with a good degree of self-complacency, while the idea scarce- 
ly enters their mind that any thing further is requisite. L. 





Tne Free Masons of New York propose to erect a monument in honor 
of Dr. Kane—a snow peak of immense height—in the park of the Cooper 
Institute, to be of white marble, of irregular shape, with four tablets in 
the base, appropriately inscribed. 
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PLATTEVILLE ACADEMY. 





Platteville Academy was incorporated during the winter of 1841-2. A 
frame building, 30 by 40, was erected during the summer following, the 
lower part of which was used as a house of worshin by the Presbyterian 
Church until the winter of 1846-7. The first Principal was Rev. A. M. 
Dixon, now of Blake’s Prairie, in this State. He was succeeded by several, 
who taught in the midst of much trial, and with greater or less success, 
The present Principal, J. L. Pickard, entered upon his work in November, 
1846. The “Old Academy” was occupied for six years, and was then sold 
to aid in the erection of the present edifice. The present Academy was 
erected during the summer of 1852, and was finished in 1853-4. Its size 
is 70 feet by 40. The basement story is 4 feet above the ground. The 
first story is 16 feet high, affording a hall of excellent height. The lower 
story is divided into the school hall, 50 feet by 40, an entrance hall, and 
two recitation rooms, one on either side of entrance hall. The school hall 
is seated with Boston furniture (double desks and chairs.) The second 
and third stories are each 11 feet in height, and are divided into 16 rooms 
and suits of rooms, for recitation rooms and dormitories. The structure is 
of blue limestone, laid up in range work, but undressed. The win- 
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dow and door caps and sills are of a light colored limestone. The cost of 
the building and ground upon which it stands (about 8 acres), was not far 
from $14,000. The foundation of another building has been laid at a cost 
of $2000. 
The average number of students for the past five years has been about 
200 @ year. 
Its present board of instruction are: 
J. L. Proxarp, Principal. 
Miss F. 8. Jostyn, Preceptress, 
Rev. D. W. Pioxarp, : 
©. W. Proxarp, Associates. 
Miss M. B. Parrerson, Assistant. 
J. R. Sxoox, Teacher of Penmanship. 
Tos. J. Law, Teacher of Drawing and Painting. 
A. M. Sanrorp, Teacher of Piano and Vocal Music. 
Mrs. H. W. Pioxarp, Teacher of Piano and Melodeon. 





PHYSIOAL EXEROISE AT SCHOOL.—No. 1.} 


Ir seems to be generally agreed that there is a dangerous tendency in 

America, on the part of the city and village population, at least, to a ne- 
glect of physical culture. The transcendental philosopher of Concord, 
who will hardly be accused of too materialistic a tendency, intimates a 
belief, “that in every efficient man there is first a fine animal.” If 
well developed, well trained animal-nature is necessary to efficiency, it is 
equally certain that bodily hardihood and vigor, with a capacity ané love 
for cut-of-doors activity, are needful for the highest enjoyment of life. 
Much of the true zest of living, and, unhappily, much of its burden and 
its affliction come from the muscles and the nerves. Again, De Quincey, 
who will hardly be suspected of undue fondness for the physical, as against 
the spiritual, asserts as strongly as Oatharine Beecher can, the intimate con- 
nection between good health and a sound morality. ‘‘Foremost among the 
duties which a man owes to himself,” he says, ‘is the duty of cultivating 
his own health. All fixed derangements of the health are doubly hostile 
to the moral energies; first, through the intellect, which they debilitate 
unconsciously in many ways; and next, both consciously and semi-con- 
sciously, through the will. The judgement is, perhaps, too clouded to fix 
upon a right purpose; the will too enfeebled to pursue it.” 

For the vigor of the intellect, therefore; for the correct and energetic 
action of the moral nature; for the highest enjoyment of life; and for the 
greatest efficiency in all its pursuits, a more careful cultivation of physical 
health, and a more complete development of the physical man is required. 
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And in this, as in every other great interest of humanity, it is necessary to 
begin aright in childhood and youth. 

Considered with reference to schools—and I use the word school here 
in its large sense—this subject has for these pages a special interest. How 
far, and in what way, can the school be made to contribute to, or at least 
prevented from interfering with, the physical development of the young? 

There are certain considerations connected with this general question, 
which I here omit, such as the number of hours that should be spent daily 
by youth of any given age, in confinement and mental application; the 
proper arrangement of the school-room with reference to temperature, 
light, and ventilation; and the most suitable construction of school farni- 
ture with a view to the health of pup:ls. Passing by these themes in the 
present paper, I wish to call attention to the necessity of making arrange- 
ments, in connection with all our schools, for healthful and invigorating 
exercise on the part of the pupils, during the intervals of relaxation from 
study. In country districts, where, when not engaged in the school-room 
the scholars have free range over field and wood, the matter of outdoor 
exercise may generally be left, perhaps, to take care of itself. But in vil- 
lages and cities the case is widely different. Here special care is required, 
first in the location of school-houses to secure ample grounds for exercise, 
and then, in the arrangement and furniture of those grounds, to provide 
for varied forms of bodily activity. 

There is, however, a disposition sometimes, not merely to neglect the 
means of physical training in connection with school studies, but even 
systematically to get rid of all active games and amusements; to make the 
school, as much as possible, a place of mere study, and to banish every 
thing else as hostile to the purposes for which youth are there assembled. 
In an academy or college, for instance, propose arrangements for dancing, 
for ten pins, for gymnastic exercises, and straightway worthy teachers 
and professors will be found protesting against them, in dire apprehension 
of a dearth or death of study. The same fancy, combined with the pas- 
sion for what is called “economy,” builds village and city school-houses 
on little lots of ground, containing hardly room enough for the decencies 
of life, and furnishing no adequate space for sport and exercise. Teachers 
find it troublesome to regulate the active games of youth, to prevent con- 
tention and damaged window glass, and accordingly discourage such 
games, and countenance the selection of school-house sites of such a char- 
acter as to render boyish sports around them impracticable. In some 
schools, otherwise excellent, I fear there is a disposition to discourage, 
even absolutely to forbid, the assembling of pupils in the vicinity of the 
school-house before the hour for the commencement of the indoor studies, 
and to hinder all energetic play on the grounds sacred to learning. Spe- 
cial circumstances in the actual situation of schools in large cities may 
sometimes render this necessary; but certainly it seems to me a most un- 
fortunate necessity, and one that ought to be guarded against with the 
greatest care, or removed at the earliest possible moment. Under ordin 
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ary circumstances, instead of discouraging, I would in every way encour- 
age the assembling of pupils for play before school-hours, or their remain- 
ing on the grounds after the expiration of those hours, with the approba- 
tion of parents. Then, instead of regarding their sports and exercises as 
something by which I was expected to be annoyed, or in which, at least, 
I was not to be supposed capable of taking an interest, I would, so far as 
opportunity served, mingle in them myself, take a hand at the ball or the 
bat, the club or the quoit, jump with jumpers, run with the runners, and 
climb a rope or a ladder, hand over hand, if I could, with the best of 
them. 

The author of “English Traits” tells us that the English student loves 
the company of his horse better than that of his professor; and adds that 
the student, in his opinion, is right; the horse is, in fact, better company 
for him. Doubtless for some hours every day, and for many a day in the 
year, this is true. It would do the student no harm though, if he could 
have the company of his professor and his horse both together. Certain- 
ly ateacher can not spend all his time with his pupils; other relations 
and duties forbid; but so far, as these will allow, he will find that associ- 
ation with those under his instruction, in all their varied sports or exer- 
cises, will both impart a fresh glow of youthful feeling to his own mind, 
and give him additional influence over their intellectual and moral charac- 
ter. The late Dr. Arnold understood this well, as he did so many other 
things in the pedagogue art. ‘“I should say,” he writes to a young tutor, 
“have your pupils a good deal with you, and be as familiar with them as 
you possibly can. I did this continually more and more before I left Lale- 
ham, going to bathe with them, leaping and performing all other gymnas- 
tic exercises within my capacity, and sometimes sailing or rowing with 
them. They I believe always liked it, and I enjoyed it myself like a boy, 
and found myself constantly the better for it.” With these wise and char- 
acteristic words of the great schoolmaster of Rugby, I close this number. 

O. M. OC. 





Excerpta.—Some read to think, these are rare; some to write, these 
are common; and some read to talk, and these form the great majority. 
The first page of an author not unfrequently suffices all the purposes of 
this latter class, of whom it has been said they treat books as some do 
lords; they inform themselves of their titles, and then boast of an intimate 
acquaintance. 


Tuerre ere three kinds of praise—that which we yield, that which we 
lend, and that which we pay. We yield it to the powerful from fear, we 
lend it to the weak from interest, and we pay it ‘to the deserving from 
gratitude, 
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For the Journal of Education. 


Mr. Eprror:—In the March Number of the Journal is an article by 
IL. S. P., headed, “ Our School System.” The writer protests against the 
act of the Legislature for the “ Relief of Academies and Normal Schools,” 
Now, by refering you to that article, we wish to speak of his objections 
without repeating them. 

In the first place, we ask H. 8. P. if academies and colleges are not the 
property of the State, in that they are working directly for the best inter- 
est of the State? Not in a private or local sense, but in a public and gen- 
eral manner. And shall the State withhold encouragement from them, 
because, forsooth, she has never voted that they are hers? Shall the par- 
ent disown the child till the family meet and vote that the child is a mem- 
ber of the family? If academies are not needed in the system of educa- 
tion, why are they filled beyond their capacity of accommodation by young 
men and women, almost as soon as they are opened. From the Infant 
School to the University there is no class of schools doing the amount of 
good both in furnishing competent teachers, and in the general diffusion of 
knowledged, pro rata, as are the academies. And since they are but co- 
workers and fellow-laborers in the great work of education, how are they 
“conflicting in their operations?” 

Again, admitting that the ten or eleven schools asking to be remember- 
ed among their fellows by the State, could not furnish a// the teachers the 
State needs, could a “‘Central Normal School” do it? Could ten? The 
State Normal of N. York has signally failed to furnish a7/ the teachers for 
that State. Wer chief supply is from her academies. We by no means 
under value Normal Schools, but cheerfully give them full credit; but 
their importance should not be pushed too far. Without at all gainsaying 
the importance of educating teachers, but giving that branch all due im- 
portance, we ask ifthe State has no interest in educating her young men 
and women, except teachers? Is all else lost labor? Tas not the State 
of New York nobly endowed institutions for general purposes, without in- 
sisting that none but teachers shall be benefited? Nor does she deem it 
devoting “public monies to private enterprises.” Again, objection is 
made to charging tnition. It is a fact, that the average salaries of the 
male teachers of graded schools is fifty per cent. above that of professors in 
acade:nies. Generally the lowest endurable tuition is charged, and all 
save a bare competence for teachers is appropriated to the general inter- 
est, viz., repairs of buildings, apparatus, etc. We know of teachers in 
academies, and those, too, of invaluable worth as teachers, whose average 
salaries are less than four hundred per annum. And these academies are 
sending out from fifty to eighty teachers yearly, and efficient teachers, too. 
Now we ask what is the duty ef the State toward such schools? Is such 
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an institution ‘a private enterprise? Again, H. 8. P. does “not believe” 
that a normal department attached to academies is a proper agency for 
training teachers; as the course of study and discipline is altogether differ- 
ent from that which ought to obtain in our common schools. The first 
element in every teachers qualifications, is a thorough education. With 
this he will do better from his own genius and ability than any amount of 
training in the art of teaching can make him do without it. 

One of the chief faults of teachers lies in beginning to teach too young, 
and before the mind is sufficiently trained for the individual to be inde- 
pendent and self-reliant. Now a thorough course of drilling, not only in 
the branches usually taught in the common school, but also in the higher 
branches, where, by the aid of the normal department, the student may 
receive instruction in the art of teaching also, we “ believe” will make 
efficient teachers. 

As to the opinions of distinguished teachers we have all due respect for 
them. As a general thing we believe the views were formed on the “sun- 
ny-side.” 

It is not the object of this article to underrate Normal Schools. We be- 
lieve that a more general extensive good may be secured by a normal de- 
partment in academies, than by a central Normal School, and with far less 
expense, pro rata. 

For the State to ignore her academies, or discourage them, is blowing 
the sand into her own eyes, Very truly, 

A. R. Cornwatt, 





Wisconsin StupENTS IN THE OgEveLAND Mepioat Cortrer.—At the 
recent annual commencement of the above institution, at Cleveland, among 
those who had the degree of M. D. conferred upon them, were Henry L. 
Barnes and L, Seymour Shepard, of Ripon, Wis. 


RemBranpT Pzare, the veteran painter, of Philadelphia, says that 
Washington’s height was six feet and one-eighth of an inch; his weight 
220 pounds; his complexion florid, eyes deep blue, and hair dark brown. 
He was sinewy rather than muscular, moving with an easy majesty. He 
was a handsome man. 


“ Musoutar Curist1anity.”—We think this term, though cleverly in- 
tended, is wrongly applied. If religion hangs on a question of muscle, 
then the Mussulman must be the leading and most powerful member of 
the church, 
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[For the Journal of Education.] 


WATCH THE MAIN SPRING. 


Messrs:—The saying “That politica) thieves have squandered one-half 
of our school fund, and a sham school system and incompetent teachers 
the other half,” ought to receive our most earnest attention: and now 
while there seems to be a disposition on the part of politicians to investi- 
gate and expose fraud in their borders, it certainly becomes us to investi- 
gate also, and show what we have done with our part of thespoils, As long 
as the treasury is left open and unguarded, and thieves are not pursued, 
doubtless there will be numberless greedy eyes and stealthy fingers about 
the public crib; and as long as our school system will permit, doubtless 
the greater part of our share of the school fund will be paid to incompetent 
teachers. 

It seems now to be a prevailing opinion that our existing school system 
possesses too little real worth, and is too near a complete wreck to be re- 
vived or be remodeled, but should be abolished, and a system introduced 
better adapted to the times, and better suited to secure a wise appropria- 
tion of our school fand, and through which a competent State Board may 
have a general control of all public schools, and as far as possible avoid 
the evils and irregularities now so common. To prepare and establish 
such a system must require time, and should call into action our best tal- 
ents and most extensive experience, and we must have recourse both to 
theory and systems already tried and proved. It would be vain indeed to 
establish a system evidently bad in theory, or condemned by just experi- 
ment. 

The system which was to some extent discussed at our last State Teach- 
er’s Association, and which has in substance been laid before the people 
in former Numbers of the Journal, claims for its origin the most success- 
ful systems in our country. 

We design in this article to consider still the subject of the State Board 
of Education, which we believe to be the principal pillar of the system. 
That there should be such a board seems not to be doubted, and that such 
board should have the general control of all the public schools seems also 
to be granted ; and also as soon as provision is made, should elect the 
State Superintendent. But what should be the relation of such board to 
the general system, and of whom it should be composed, appears not to be 
so well defined. To determine this point we should, of course, first con- 
sider the work to be done, and secondly, what class of men, by their quali- 
fications and occupations would be best fitted to perform it. It is ac- 
knowledged that this board should have a general control of all public 
schools. Now it would be indeed unreasonable to suppose that any set 
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of men, having no knowledge of the schools themselves, would be fit too 
control them, but it would be natural to suppose that those persons, other- 
wise qualified, who are best acquainted with the schools, know their wants, 
their circumstances, their general standing, etc., would be best qualified to 
have such control. 

The County Superintendent is the only person that really holds a posi- 
tion to gain the requisite knowledge. And he not only holds a position 
which gives him power to lay plans for the success of the schools, but also 
to execute those plans. Again, it is admitted that the same board should 
have charge of the State Schools. These institutions should constitute the 
grand superstructure and crowning point of our system, while the com- 
mon public school should form a strong and enduring foundation. How- 
ever, if such institutions are not profitable, they ought not to be establish- 
ed; but if they are worth more than their cost they must be ot interest to 
all, and every section should demand its share of the profits. The schools 
now established, or proposed for our State, are, the University with its 
three departments of literature and science, of law, and of medicine; the 
Agricultural School with its three departments of agriculture, mechanical 
arts, and commerce; and the Normal School. 

Granting that these schools are of importance equal to what is claimed 
for them, what county will not demand at least one voice in their control, 
and will not need at least one competent person to see that her children 
have their proper places within their walls. All the people should be 
made to know the character and worth of the schools, and each county 
should support regularly each school in all its departments. Here we wish 
to consider again who occupies the most favorable position, and who, all 
things considered, is best fitted to labor for those institutions. The County 
Superintendents must necessarily meet yearly in convention, to establish 
uniformity and permanency of system in our common schools, and discuss 
and lay plans for their general improvement, and each in his respective 
county must hold teachers’ institutes and other educational conventions, 
must visit all schools, and all neighborhoods, and occupy his time in ad- 
vancing the general interests of education, and thus must necessarily ac- 
quaint himself with all classes, and with their educational wants. 

Now should each County Superintendent be constituted a member of 
this Board, and have a voice in the management of these schools; then 
being tcquainted with, and having an interest in both the schools and the 
people, he would occbpy a position that would enable him to do a work 
that no other person can do. But such board would be too large, would 
be cumbersome; « broadax is too large for making pens, and an army too 
cumbersome to guide an Indian’s canoe, and such board would be too large 
to live within a stone’s throw of the institutions, or make monthly visita- 
tions, but not too large for their duties. 

We can not here present the duties of this board in detail, but will no- 
tice, as before, that it will, of course, be necessary to place the immediate 
care of the State schools in the hands of an executive committee that 
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should execute all orders of the board, and in all things be responsible to 
the board. 

In conclusion, we hesitate not to say that the board that contrcls the 
public schools must be acquainted with those schools in order to give them 
success, and the board that controls the State schools must be able to hold 
the people in one hand and the schools in the other. BRoADHEAD. 





COUNTRY SCHOOL HOUSES.—No. 2. 


BY THE EDITOR. 





Arrer selecting the site for a school-house, the next thing in order is to 
determine the size of the building. This is usually settled by guess work, 
or by the estimated cost of the edifice when completed, whereas it should 
depend entirely upon the number of pupils to be accommodated, and in- 
stead of tirst fixing upon the outside dimensions, and then arranging the 
inside to suit those, the inside should first be arranged, and the size be 
determined by such arrangement. 

A gentleman showing a friend over his house was asked by him how he 
had managed to have every thing so convenient, to whom he replied, “I 
first arranged the shape and size of my rooms, and then put the outside 
around them.” The planning of a house, like the education of,an individ- 
ual, should be developed from within, and the size and shape of residences 
and public buildings should be determined by the wants of those who are. 
to occupy them, and not simply by the vote of a district, or the taste of an 
architect. 

In determining the size of a school-house reference shoald be had not 
merely to the number of children needing accommodation at present, but. 
also to the probable number who may be residents of the district for several 
years in the future. A district in which there are forty children of an 
age suitable to attend school, should erect a house capable of accommodat- 
ing sixty pupils at the least. 

We will suppose, then, that a house is to be built to accommodate that 
number of pupils; the size and arrangement of the seats are first to be 
considered. The best arrangement is a single seat and desk for each pupil, 
(like some of those advertised on the fourth page of the cover of this Num- 
ber) but when such can not be had, double seats and desks for two pupils 
will do very well, and will cost but little more than the old-fashioned long 
seat and desk. 

A desk for two pupils should be three and a half feet long, and from 
fourteen to eighteen inches wide, and, together with the seat, will occupy 
a surface three and a half by two and a half feet. We may now draft the 
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outlines of a row of seats and desks of the size specified, in order to find 
how much room we shall need to accommodate sixty pupils. The above 
cut represents the ground plan of a school-house, drawn on a scale of ten 
feet to the inch, an examination of which will give the reader a clearer 
idea of the matter than can be obtained from the text. 

The parallelograms in the center represent rows of seats and desks, of 
which there are in the four rows twenty-six, besides which, eight pupils 
may be seated in front of the first desks, thus accommodating sixty schol- 
ars. The center and side aisles are three, and the others two feet wide, 
making thirteen feet in wicth occupied by the aisles, and as each desk is 
three and a half feet wide, fourteen feet occupied by the desks, and allow- 
ing one foot for the walls, the building will be twenty-eight feet wide. Of 
course a brick or stone building would roquire thicker walls. The length 
of the building is next to be considered. Seven rows of seats and desks, 
each occupying a little less than two and a half feet in width, will make 
seventeen feet. The space in front of the seats, between them and the 
teacher’s rostrum, should not be less than four feet, and is drawn that size 
inthe cut. The rostrum (see upper part of the cut) is six feet wide, and 
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extends entirely across the room, and should be elevated eight or ten inches 
above the main floor. The teacher’s desk stands on the rostrum facing the 
central aisle. 

Three feet space is left between the rear desks and the partition separat- 
ing the school-room from the ante-rooms. The stove is placed in the cen- 
tre near tne partition, and the pipe should lead to a chimney in the rear 
end of the room, which if the building is made of brick or stone, should be 
built in the wall, if a framed building it may be supported by brackets 
fastened to the studding, and in all cases it should extend into the school- 
room far enough to receive the pipe, which should never pass through the 
ceiling, much less through the roof, as it often does in country school- 
houses. The ante-rooms (one in each corner in front) are eight feet square 
—including the walls—and should be fitted up with shelves on one side 
and hooks on the other. They may be lighted by a sash over the outside 
doors. 

The room between the entrances is twelve feet long by eight in width, 
and may be used for a library and apparatus room, or when the school is 
very full, it may be used as a recitation room, in which some of the more 
advanced pupils who are preparing to teach may hear the recitations of 
the primary classes, and thus lighten the labor of the teacher and obtain 
some knowledge of the methods of communicating instruction before they 
assume the sole charge of a school. 

We are now ready to ascertain the length of the building. Commencing 
in the rear we find the rostrum six feet ; space between the rostrum and 
seats four feet; space occupied by seats and desks seventeen feet, between 
desks and partition three feet, ante-rooms eight feet, so that a building to 
accommodate sixty scholars should be thirty-eight feet long by twenty- 
eight feet wide. The rear wall is included in the width of the rostrum, 
and the partition and front wall in the width of the ante-rooms. The 
spaces in the side walls are intended for windows, those in the partition 
for doors, the outside’ ones in front for doors, and the middle ones for a 
double window. In our next issue we will consider the matter of furni- 
ture, blackboards, etc., and give estimates of the cost of the building. 





A Sza Waves.—If one could but introduce the image of a true sea wave, 
one massive fathom’s height and rood’s breadth of brine, passing by but 
once, dividing the Red-Sea, on right hand and left, setting close before our 
eyes for once, in inevitable truth, what a sea wave really is: its green 
mountainous giddiness of wrath; its overwhelming crest, heavy as iron, 
fitful as flame, clashing against the sky in long cloven edge; its furrowed 
flanks all ghastly clear, deep in transparent death, but all laced across with 
lurid nets of spume, and tearing open into meshed interstices their churn- 
ed veil of silver fury, showing still the calm abyss below, that has no 
fary and no voice, but is as a grave always open, which ‘he green sighing 
sounds do but hide for an instant as they pass! "—Ruskin. 
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Superintendent's Department. 





Orrick oF SUPERINTENDENT OF Pubic IxgtrucTioN, 
Madison, March, 18th, 1858, 

Tue following points of inquiry, and the opinions given, are taken from 
the correspondence of this Department for the last two months; and from 
the frequency with which most, if not all, have recurred, it is presumed 
they will prove of general public utility. Respectfully yours, 

S. H. CARPENTER, Assistant Supt. 


OPINIONS, ETC,, FROM THE OFFICE OF THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT. 


DISTRICT OFFICERS. 

Q. If. person ineligible be duly elected, and acts officially, are his acts 
legal, if he should afterward be decided ineligible and his office declared 
vacant ? 

A. If the election is made in good faith, and the officer proceeds regu- 
larly in good faith, his acts are legal, until he is decided ineligible, and his 
Office declared vacant; but not afterward. 

Q. Have the District Board the power to prescribe the studies to be 
pursued in school ? 

A. The School Law makes it imperative upon District Schools to have 
certain branches taught, but the same law gives the Board power to add 
such other studies as they may deem proper, such as writing compositions, 
declaiming, etc. 

Q. If the Clerk of a District refuses to carry out the wishes of the 
School Board as to contracting with teachers, or approving bonds, what 
course shall the District Officers take ? 


A, Section 86 of the School Laws imposes a fine upon the Clerk, and ; 


other District Officers, for neglect of duty. The Clerk, and all District 
Officers, must be left to their own discretion in their action, but a persist- 
ent refusal to carry out the wishes of the Board, shouid vacate the office 
of the person who thus acts. Harmony of action should be preserved, or 
the efficiency of the school is very much impaired. 

Q. How shall a decision of a Town Superintendent be treated during 
the pendency of an appeal to the State Superintendent? 

A. The decision of a Town Superintendent is, in all cases, to be consid- 
ered as valid and binding, until the same is reversed by the State Superin- 
tendent, and his decision is filed with the Town Clerk. 

Q. Can the State Superintendent divide a district ? 
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A, He can not; he can only decide a case on appeal. 

Q. Can a teacher decide upon what studies are to be pursued in school, 
and enforce their recitation ? 

A. He can, with the advice of the Board. If the Board, knowing the 
facts, take no action, it may be construed into a tacit approval. 

Q. Can the District Board dismiss a teacher, after a contract has been 
duly entered into? 

A. If, under such circumstances, the teacher is distnissed, the Board 
are liable for the teacher’s wages for the full term for which he was hired. 
A teacher once hired should not be dismissed, except for imperative rea- 
sons, as it breaks up the regularity of the schools, and endangers the pros- 
perity of the district, as it may not be possible to procure another teacher 
in time to meet the requirements of law. Several cases have already 
come to the knowledge of this Department, in which districts will be de- 
prived of their apportionment for this reason. 

Q. Can a Town Superintendent teach school? 

A. Han not teach as a qualified teacher, as he can not qualify him- 
self. If the Board hire an unqualified teacher, they are individually respon- 
sible. No school money can be received from the State if the school is 
taught by an unqualified teacher, and the Town Superintendent, while act- 
ing as such, can not be a qualified teacher. If he wishes to teach he must 
resign as Town Superintendent, and receive a proper certificate of qualifi- 
cation from his successor. 

Q. Oan the District Board forbid scholars from without the district at- 
tending school? 

A. This matter rests entirely with the discretion of the Board. The 
first duty of the District Officers is to meet the wants of the children with- 
in their own district, and if they see fit they can admit others. In no case 
can a tuition fee be collected from scholars from without the district. 

Q. Can the Director of a District enter a law-suit against the Clerk, or 
ony other person, without the consent of the Treasurer, or of the District? 

A, The Director has no such right to commence a suit against the 
Clerk, but he could institute proceedings against the Treasurer. Either the 
Town Superintendent should commence proceedings against a District 
Clerk, or else the District Meeting should institute such action, when the 
Director may appear for and in behalf of the district. 

Q. Ifa District Officer removes from the district, is his office vacant? 

A. Certainly. An officer must reside in the district. 


ASSESSMENT AND COLLECTION OF TAXES. 

Q. Ifa district votes a tax, and the Olerk neglects to certify the tax to 
the Town Clerk, so that the tax is not levied, will the tax be put into the 
next assessment roll, if an annual meeting intervenes? 

A. The language of the law is explicit: If the tax for any reason is 
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not levied the same year it is assessed, i¢ must be put into the assessment 
roll of the next succeeding year. The fact that an annual meeting inter- 
venes makes no difference whatever. The tax must go into the assessment 
roll of the next year. 

Q. Can a tax which has been levied, but no further steps taken in re- 
gard to it, be rescinded at a special meeting? 

A, If no further steps have been tuken beyond the levy of the tax, it 
can be rescinded at a special meeting, provided every voter in the district 
has been notified of the meeting, and of the object of the meeting. 

Q. Oan a district vote a tax at any but an annual meeting? 

A. The law is positive; an annual meeting only can levy a tax of any 
kind. 

Q. Has a Town Treasurer a right to make up the State Tax from the 
School Tax? 

A, The law is not very clear; yet we think he has no such right. The 
law reads: ‘The Town Treasurer shall pay over the full amount of State 
tax, though it may occasion a deficiency in the Town taxes.” The School 
tax is not strictly a Town tax, and the law further authorizes the Town 
Treasurer to pay over the School tax even before the time for the pay- 
ment of the State and County taxes, or before it could be determined 
whether there was to be a deficiency or not. 

Q. Is itthe duty of the District Clerk to give a description of the lands 
in his district to the Town Treasurer for the purpose of District taxes ? 

A, Itis not; the duty of the District Clerk is to return a list of per- 
sons and corporations in his district liable to School tax. 

Q. To whom shall the School District tax be paid when collected ? 

A. To the District Treasurer in all cases. 

Q. Ifa tax has been levied and collec:ed for a specific purpose, can the 
money be expended for any other purpose ? 

A. It can, provided every voter in the district be notified of the meet- 
ing. Still, such changes should be avoided as far as possible. 

Q. If a School District tax is returned to the county, is the district 
obliged to take county orders on settlement? 

A. The law reads: The County Treasurer must collect it, and “ pay 
over the money.” The law never recognizes county orders as legal ten- 
der. No amount of them can ever legally settle a debt—they are like 
& promissory note, evidences of debt. Still it is customary to take county 
orders and wait until they can be cashed, but there is no law requiring a 
district to accept county orders, in lieu of cash on a final settlement. 

Q. Is it obligatory upon a district to levy a district tax in addition to 
the tax levied by the County Board in order to receive the School money 
from the State? 
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A. The law only requires towns to raise the tax levied by the County 
Board. The other tax is beyond the requirements of the law, an¢ is levied 
by the district to meet its necessities. 

Q. Shall the School tax levied upon towns by the County Board, be 
paid to the County Treasurer, or to the Town Superintendent? 

A. In regard to the payment of School taxes, the law is not very ex- 
plicit, but still, the intent of the law is plain. No monies raised and col- 
lected in any town for school purposes, should be paid to the County 
Treasurer, but be retained by the Town Treasurer, and paid by him to the 
Town Superintendent on application. The School tax levied upon towns 
by the County Board, is not a County tax. The State makes the county 
its agent to distribute the School Fund, and hence requires the county to 
see that the requirements of law, in relation to the tax levied upon the 
towns, are complied with; but this power to superintend the tax-levy, 
does not make the tax a County tax; so that the taxes levied upon towns 
by the County Board, are not to be paid to the County Treasurer, but to 
the Town Superintendent ; otherwise there woula be a percentage taken 
twice—once by the Town Treasurer, and once by the County Treasurer. 

[We are obliged, for want of space, to omit many points of interest, 
which will hereafter appear in the Journal.] 





[We would call the attention of Town Superintendents to the follow notice republished from 
the February Number of the Journal,] 


Ofice of Supt. of Public Instruction, 


Maptson, February 1st, 1858. 


TO TOWN SUPERINTENDENTS, 


GENTLEMEN :— 

You will confer a favor on this Department by returning to the Office 
of the Wisconsin Journal of Education, the names of the District Clerks 
elected in your several towns at the Annual Meeting in September last. 

Each District Clerk is entitled to a copy of the Journal of Education, 
and in order to insure its regular receipt by those officers, it is necessary 
that the publishers of the Jowrnal should have a complete list of their 
names and post office address. 

LYMAN OC. DRAPER, 
Supt. of Public Instruction. , 
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CIRCULAR TO TOWN SUPERINTENDENTS. 
Distribution of Webster’s Unabridged Dictionaries. 


OFFICE OF SUPERINTENDENT OF PuBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
Madison, March 15th, 1858. 

A new law has just taken effect to provide for completing the distribu- 
tion, by the State Superintendent, of Wenster’s UNasriperp Dictionary. 
So much of the law as relates to the proper steps to be taken to obtain the 
Dictionaries is herewith annexed; to which the attention of Township 
and District School officers is respectfully called. 

It would be particularly advisable that the Town Superintendents, as 
far as possible, and not the District Clerks, should be the medium of ap- 
plying for Dictionaries; otherwise double applications might be made for 
the same district, thus creating confusion, and necessarily delaying their 
procurement. 

The Town Superintendents, Commissioners of Schools, and City Super- 
intendents, would much facilitate the object desired, by furnishing also, as 
the accompanying form implies, a list of Districts heretofore supplied. 

With the affidavit, transmit also an order for the delivery of the Diction- 
aries, or designate how they are to be sent. Very respectfully, 

LYMAN O. DRAPER, Supt. of Public Instruction. 





Chapter XXII. 


AN ACT to enable the State Superintendent of Public Instruction to complete the Distribu- 
tion of Webster's Unabridged Dictionaries. Published March 18th, 1858. 


Src. 2.—The State Superintendent of Public Instruction * * * upon the receipt of the 
affidavit in due form, which shall be kept on file in his Office, of any Town Superintendent or 
Commissioner of Schools, or Superintendent of Schools for any City, or the District Clerk of 
any School District in this State, that such City, Town, or District has not yet been supplied 
with the said Dictionaries or Dictionary, as provided by an Act approved March 21, 1855, then, 
the said State Superintendent of Public Instruction shall distribute, as per order, to said City, 
Town, or District, sending one Dictionary for each Public School and Department thereof 
taught therein. 

Sxo, 4.—Any Town Superintendent of Schools, the Commissioners of Schools, or Superinten- 
dent of Schools for any City, or the District Clerk for any School District in this State, who 
shall be guilty of making any false affidavit to the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
concerning any of the said Dictionaries, or who shall, upon the receipt of the same, refuse or 
fail to deliver it or:hem for the use of the School or Schools in their several Towns, Cities or 
Districts, shall, on conviction thereof, be punished by fine of not more than fifty dollars nor less 
than ten dollars. 

Sxo. 5.—All expenses incurred in the further distribution of any of the said Dictionaries, to 
any Town, City, or School District in this State, shall be incurred by the Town, City, or 
School District receiving the same. 
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FORM OF AFFIDAVIT TO BE MADE BY THE SUPT. APPLYING FOR DICTIONARIES 





State of Wisconsin 
ee being duly 
sworn, deposeth and saith, that the following Districts in the Town of 
, Cuonty of , and State aforesaid, 


have never been supplied with WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY, dy the 
State as provided for by law. 
Districts unsupplied, Nos. 
And the following Districts, in the Town and County aforesaid, have 
been supplied: Districts Nos. 
Town Superintendent. 


Sworn and subscribed before me, this 
day of 1858. 











RICH MEN. 


JOHN G. SAXE, 
Enovuau of censure; let my humble lays 
Employ one moment in congenial praise. 
Let other pens with pious ardor paint 
The selfish virtues of the cloistered saint. 
In lettered marble let the stranger read 
Of him who, dying, did a worthy deed, 
And left to charity the cherished store 
Which, to his sorrow, he could hoard no more. 
I venerate the nobler man who gives 
His generous dollars while the donor lives; 
Gives with a heart as liberal as the palms 
That to the needy spread his honored alms; 
Gives with a head whose yet unclouded light 
To worthless objects points the giver’s sight: 
Gives with a hand still potent to enforce 
His well-aimed bounty, and direct its course; 
Such is the giver who must stand confest 
In giving gloriously, and supremely blest! 
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Gditorial Mepartment. 





Town Superintendents and District Officers will do well to pay particular atten- 
tion to the State Superintendent’s Department in this Number, Embodying as it 
does, decisions in reference to the meaning of the school law, and the working of 
the system, it is worthy of careful study, and, if heeded, will save trouble and ex- 
pense which are often caused by premature and ill-advised action on the part of 
districts and officers, 

We shall continue from time to time the publication of the decisions and regu- 
lations of the department, and thus make the Journal a valuable assistant to the 
local officers in the discharge of their duties, and a medium of communication be- 
tween them and the State Superintendent. 

We are happy to state that Mr. Draper has always manifested the most friend- 
ly feelings toward the Journal, and evinced a desire to assist, to the extent of his 
power, in making it useful and successful. 

We also feel compelled to State, in answer to complaints which have been made 
that the Journal did not contain the information which the people were led to ex- 
pect it would, that it was not the fault of its managers, and that hereafter it will 
be what it professes to be, the “ Organ of the Department of Public Instruction,” 
as well as of the “State Teacher’s Association,” 





Believing that it will interest our readers to learn the condition of the 
schools in various parts of the State we give the following extracts 
from our correspondence during the last month. 


SCHOOLS IN EAU CLAIRE. 

Messrs :—I am glad to be able to state that a decided improvement is manifest 
in our common schools within the year past, and that a deeper interest is taken 
by parents and others, than formerly, in the cause of popular education, the bul- 
wark of our liberties. and the hope of the future destiny of our country. In com- 
mon with most new towns and counties, an undue attention has been given to 
the more material matter of advance in price of lands and lots, and the universal 
fever of speculation has raged wildly heretofore in our community. Now, how- 
ever, those matters have been toned down to their proper position and influence, 
and we may justly hope for an increased interest and success in the cause of com- 
mon school education. A large and commodious school house has been erected in 
this village the past winter, and a good school taught therein. We have but one 
other district school in this town, which, though small, is entitled to the appella- 
tion of the “ Banner School.” 

Four or five new districts will be organized in April, and school-houses be built 
at once, and schools started immediately. This augurs well for the present and 


future enlightenment of our community. 
C. H. HOWARD, Zown Supt. 
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Mr. Lyman Perry writes from Mauston, Juneau County as follows: 

Myself and wife are engaged to teach the school in this village for three terms 
of fourteen weeks each, ina year. One term is now closed. We have had over 
a hundred and fifty scholars, whom we have taught in two rooms of the same 
school-house, thirty by fifty feet in dimensions. The school has done well, 
thongh we see great opportunities yet for improvement, We are anxious to do all 
we can, not only to make ours a good school, but to send out good teachers to 
supply other schools in this new country. 





Mr. Daniel Story, Superintendent of Schools Utica, Winnebago County, 
writes that their schools are in a prosperous condition, that they are de- 
termined to have good houses and competent teachers, and adds: 

I am safe in saying that we have schools in the Town of Utica to feel proud of. 





We commend the suggestion of Mr. Brown in regard to the purchase 
of text-books by the district to the attention of our readers. We have ad- 
vocated the plan for several years, and believe it to be practical and more 
economical than the present one. We will consider the matter further 
hereafter. 

Having had long experience in matters relating to common schools in the State 
of New York, and in this State, I have found the want of books, and a uniformity 
of books, to be a greater evil than a want of thoroughly qualified teachers. I will 
not dwell here upon tie evil, but merely suggest what I believe to be the only 
remedy now. 

Let the District Board be authorized to purchase books for the school, and 
have charge of them as district property. 

In relation to the school fund, I think the present mode of collecting fines too 
expensive, not only so, but sufficiently intricate to befog any grand jury in the at- 
tempt to trace out the errors of honest politicians and office holders. 

Perhaps we should get more of the incomes from fines if parties paid to the 
town treasurer, town board examine docket, settle with town treasurer and 
parties, the town treasurer pay to county treasurer, he pay to the State; county 
board, settle with county treasurer, thus every dollar could be traced to the State 
treasury. 

Superintendent Eastman, of Lyndon, Sheboygan County, writes : 

Our schools are doing as well as could be expected uuder the present very un- 
favorable circumstances. Our school-houses are not what they should be, being 
but poorly finished and almost unfurnished. There is, however, an increase of 
interest displayed in the cause of education, which, I think, is due to our teachers’ 
institutes, but we can not hope for perfection with our present system of Town 
Superintendency. 





Rev. Wm. Drummond sends the following good report of the condition 
of the schools in Dover, Racine County. 

Our schools are in pretty good condition, and show signs ofimprovement. Our 
scholars, generally, manifest a commendable emulation; and several of them are 
determined to qualify themselves to be teachers, Three pupils of one school, this 
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winter, have received certificates of qualification; and I venture to say, that the 
school of an adjoining district could furnish twice that number. We are by no 
means disposed to view the aspect of things with a desponding or complaining 
spirit. I believe that the teachers of this town, during the term now ending, have 
worked hard and succeeded. 





Below we have an answer to the question whether communications be- 
tween pupils in the school-room can be stopped. We hope Mr. Edwards 
will favor us with the name of the teacher of whose school he gives such 
a good account. 

District No. 2 of this town has had a model school this past winter, every 
thing went like clockwork, and so still, the mice would sometimes venture forth ; 
they have certainly had a model set of scholars. Those skeptics who think com- 
munications can not be stopped in a school-room, would remain skeptics no longer 
had they but spent two days in that school-room as I did, Yours respectfully. 

A. H. EDWARDS, 
Town Supt, of Beaverdam. 





Institutions to teach teachers the great want. 

In regard to the schools in our town, 1 would say we have been tolerably suc- 
cessful in getting teachers the past winter (i.e. competent teachers ) The great 
lack is competency. We need schools for the purpose of teaching teachers, and 
must have them sooner or later. Many of our teachers seem to have a practical 
knowledge of arithmetic, without being capable of demonstrating the ‘‘ whys and 
wherefores” of many of the principles. 





Good news from Clinton, Rock County. 

Every school in town is in a prospering condition, and every teacher will finish 
his term to the satisfaction of his employers, which has not usnally been done; and 
some schools that have been branded with rather hard names, have redeemed 
themselves from the stigma that they had brought upon themselves, and are jeal- 
ous in the cause that should occupy their time, and have made rapid advance- 
ment. Yours, etc., GEO. COVERT, M.D., Supt. 





Friend Craig:—A few weeks since, while on a visit to Palmyra, I took occa- 
sion to pass through the new school building at that place, and to spend a pleas- 
ant hour in the High School department. The good cause of education—never 
neglected here—has taken a decided step forward of late, a fact which I am pleased 
to note, and to communicate to others. The new building is of fair proportions, 
two stories high, and the beauty and convenience of its plan makes it highly 
worthy of a place in the Journal as a model for other equally favored districts, and 
I hope soon to see engravings which will give a more correct idea of it than can 
be done with the pen. It certainly reflects great credit on the inhabitants of Pal- 
myra for the spirit manifested these hard times to contribute the means requisite 
for its erection, and all praise is due the building committee, to whose indefatigable 
exertions, in a great measure, is due the early completion of the commodious, ele- 
gant and substantial structure, 
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The higher department is under the charge of Mr. E. B. Gray, who is wining 
golden opinions on every side. His discipline and scheme of exercises are admir- 
able, and the interest and thoroughness evinced by the different classes in recit- 
ing during my short stay, spoke creditably for both teacher and pupils. Mr, 
Gray is well worthy the trust placed in him by the citizens of Paimyra, and the 
school under his management will soon be rated, as it really is, among the first in 
the State. 

The other departments I had not time to visit,"but was informed that they were 
in the hands of teachers equally qualified to fill their stations. I shall be traveling 
through the State aconsiderable part of the time, the ‘comirig summer, and will 
endeavor to drop you an occasional line from the different schools I may visit. 
Yours truly, Ww. 

Shall be glad to hear from you, friend “W.,” at all times.—[Ep.] 





FROM THE MILWAUKEE “SENTINEL” OF MARCH 26ru. 


“THE winter term of our city schools closes to-day, and two weeks vacation 
follows. Those of onr readers who enjoyed the sight of a spacious, airy, well- 
lighted and neatly furnished school-house, filled with happy, intelligent, and clean- 
ly children, and conducted by zealous, competent and experienced teachers, can 
not fail to be gratified by a visit to the Seventh Ward School during the day.” 

We dropped into the above-mentioned school and spent an hour a short time 
since, and can testify that the encomiums of the Sentinel are well deserved. Mr. 
McKindley, Mr. Coe, and their able assistants are doing a good work, and parents 
can not spend a half a day to better advantage to themselves and their children, 
than in visising the school. 

We also looked into the Fourth Ward School for a few minutes, and though un- 
able to visit all the departments, are gratified to know that with a new and com- 
modious school-house, and faithful teachers, they are moving on in the right direc- 
tion, and justifying the liberal expenditure of money on the part of the tax-payers. 
Though unacquainted with the principal, Mr. Davis, we found our former co-work- 
ers, Miss Teal and Miss Sacket, still in the harness, and recognized many a familiar 
face among the pupils. 

The Board should immediately supply another assistant in the primary depart- 
ment as two teachers can never do justice to one hundred and sixty pupils. 





Trew eS 
Mr. C. K. Martin, formerly of the Fourth Ward, has taken the situation lately 
cecupied by Mr. McWhorter in the First Ward. The Board can not do better 
than to engage Mr. Martin the coming year, as"he is a good ,disciplinarian and a 
skillful teacher. 





A short visit to the Third Ward School found Mr. Pomeroy and his assistants 
working as hard as ever. There are few schools in which there are such unity of 
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aim and effort as in this, The teachers have confidence in each other, azd work 
heartily fora common object. There have been fewer changes of teachers in this 
than in any other school in the city, a just tribute to their worth and fidelity, 

We shall visit the other wards early in the next term. 





Tue Columbia County Teachers’ Institute, meets at Kilbourn City on the first 
Tuesday in May next, it is hoped that the teachers in that county will make ita 
point to attend the meeting, as, if properly conducted, a great deal may be learned 
and much good done, 





Tue Marquette County Teachers’ Institute meets at Berlin the 2d week of this 
month. 





Look at our new advertisements this month. We have not room to speak of 
them. Will do so next month, 





OUR EXCHANGES. 


The Atlantic Monthly for April is received, and is an unusully interesting number. It opens 
with an article on ‘*‘ The Hundred Days” of Napoleon, graphically written by an eye-witness 
of the events which he describes, and portraying in vivid colors the peculiarities of that imag- 
inative people, who worshiped the gifted, but misguided genius, whose nephew now rules over 
France. 

The “ Catacombs of Rome” is continued, and “The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” gives 
us another chapter of wise and witty sayings. 

For sale by Bliss, Eberhard & Festner. 


WE have neglected to netice the improved appearance of the Massachusetts Teacher. It 
came to us at the commencement of the year with a new and rich, though plain dress, and in 
regard to matter, our frequent quotations from its pages, show the estimation in which we 
hold it. Long may it prosper. 


Tue New Hampshire Journal of Education is also enlarged and improved, and is worthy of 
an extended patronage from teachers and friends of education in the “Old Granite State.”, 


PROMINENT among our newspaper exchanges is the New York Independent, a weekly relig- 
ious eight paged paper, edited by an association of Congregationalist clergymen, and published 
by Joseph H. Ladd, 22 Beekmen Street, New York, at $2,00 a year in advance. Though its 
conductors are Congregationalists, it is a liberal, outspoken sheet, giving religious intelligence 
generally, without neglecting any denomination,and besidesfurnishing the current news ofthe 
day, is thought by many to be the best financial paper in circulation. Rev. Geo. B. Cheever, 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, and Mrs, Harriet Beecher Stowe, ate regular contributors, besides 
an extensive list of correspondents in various parts of the world. Send two dollars to the pub- 
lisher and try it for a year. 





A NUMBER of articles, notices, etc,, are crowded out of this Number, Will ap- 
pear in our next, 
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PRACTICAL TEACHINGS.—No. 1. 


SPELLING. 





WE have waited for some of our fellow teachers to send us some arti- 
cles on “ Practical Teaching,” but we have waited in vain, and in default 
of other, we shall give a little of our own experience, in reference to va- 
rious studies. And first, how shall spelling be tanght? We need not 
reiterate the oft-repeated assertion, that this receives too little attention. 
If any teacher donbts it, let him examine his scholars. Select fifty words, 
and with proper precautions that the examination is in all respects fair and 
just, require your pupils to write them, then take the examination papers 
and see the result. No matter how much previous experience you may 
have had, you will be astonished at the deficiency which the examination 
will reveal. Ifyou are not, your experience will be different from ours. 
T have examined this way scholars sixteen and eighteen years of age, who 
have spent their lives in the school-room, and I have often found from 
thirty to fifty mistakes in spelling seventy-five words. I have examined 
those who could show me the diploma of some institution, and have not 
unfrequently found them unable to spell five out of teu of the more diffi- 
cult words in McGuffey’s Spelling Book. Teachers, if you think this de- 
fect is exaggerated, try the experiment in your own schools. Try it faith- 
fully, not for the purpose of convincing your scholars and yourself that 
they can spell well, but with the intention to reveal, as clearly as possible, 
the amount of deficiency which really exists. 

For six years, Spelling in the schools under our care has received special 
attention. We have labored faithfully to find the best method of teaching 
it, and we know that much which is said about it, comes from mere theo- 
rists—those who do not begin to know the magnitude of the work which 
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is tobe done. During the time (a space of two years and a half) in which 
we have been connected with the schools of this city, no school, from the 
lowest to the highest, has been allowed to neglect this study, and our 
teachers are unanimous in the opinion, that accuracy in spelling is more 
Gifficult to be obtained, than accuracy in any other branch. Many theo- 
ries have been suggested in regard to it, and the tendency now is to sub- 
stitute written for oral spelling. Some teachers discard the Spelling 
Book, and require the pupils to spell only the words of their reading les- 
sons, and scarcely any, at least among those of our acquaintance, devote 
that amount of time to spelling, which is necessary to ensure accuracy, 
The course which we have pursued, embraces both the oral and written 
methods. Every pupil, upon entering school, is required to have a slate, 
and as soon as he begins to combine letters into words in reading, his oral 
and written, or rather printed spelling commences, The words which he 
isto spell must be printed on his slate and be brought to the recitation for 
examination. Spelling is tanght not less by the eye, than by the ear, and 
by these printing exercises, the child at any early age, becomes familar 
with the form and appearance of words. This exercise is not an occasional 
one. It must be as regular as the recitation itself. The next point is 
the degree of thoroughness which shall be required. This can, in the case 
of yonng children, be carried to the very maximum, In the schools of 
this city, we use the Indiana First and Second Reader. In the spelling 
tables in the First Reader, there are about nine hundred words. In those 
of the Second Reader, there are about seventeen hundred. No class is al- 
lowed to pass out of the First Reader, unless able to spell accurately all 
the words in it. The examination is conducted by the Superintendent, 
and from two hundred to three hundred of the most difficult words are 
pronounced to the class for oral spelling. These words are not merely 
pronounced once, but the same word is repeated again and again, with- 
out indication from the examiner as to its having been spelled correctly, 
It is very generally the custom to re-pronounce only the mis-spelled words, 
There is manifest injustice in this, for the second scholar has the advan- 
tage of the previous one’s mistake. The re-pronouncing of a word should 
be no indication of correct or incorrect spelling. This should be avoided, 
not only as being unjust, but because such a method can never induce ac- 
curacy. Words having different combinations of letters, but a similar 
pronounciation, should be given out in connection. In a word, make the 
examination as rigid as possible, and you will, after a time, obtain all you 
could desire. Of seven classes, in Primary Schools, examined in this way 
during the past fortnight, to which at least twelve hundred words were 
pronounced, but three words were mis-spelled. It is possible in Primary 
Schools to obtain almost perfect accuracy in spelling. With a very few 
exceptions, the writer has not for the past two years allowed a scholar in 
the First or Second Reader to pass out of it, if on these examinations he 
has missed two words, 
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This obliges the teacher to resort to every method to test the scholar’s 
knowledge. The attention is called to all words of peculiar orthography, 
When the pupil passes out of the First Reader into the Second, the same 
course in oral and written snelling continues, with this exception, that at 
this stage, the scholars begin to substitute written for printed characters, 
The same plan is adopted to secure certainty. The lessons are recited, 
not so that the scholars may pass, if possible, but so that he must fail if he 
is not certain as tothe whole. It is not always best to pronounce the 
words in the order of the book, but in such a manner as to bring two 
words having a similarity in pronounciation but a difference in orthogra- 
phy together. If you find one scholar not accurate, do not indicate it to 
the class, but try another and another. This not only secures thorough- 
ness, but the plan commends itself to scholars by its exact justice. The 
common method of passing a word mis-spelled by one scholar, to another, 
is so unjust, that separate from its faliure to produce accuracy, it should 
be discarded. The second scholar has two chances, where the first has 
one: very often there is but one point in the orthography of a word which 
presents any difficulty ; then, the failure of the first scholar determines 
the point, and the second scholar has the credit of success which accident 
and not study gave him. I recollect a casein point. A class of twenty- 
six was reciting. When a failure was made, the word was passed to the 
next. The lesson was pronounced several times. At its close twelve 
scholars had failed. These were required to go to their seats and re-learn 
their lessons, The teacher meant to obtain accuracy. I then took each 
scholar separately, selecting those words which, from their similarity in 
pronunciation, would be most likely to produce mistakes, occasionally 
stopping the recitation of a scholar suddenly, and passing the word to 
others, no matter whether it had been correctly spelled or not. At the 
expiration of five minutes I found there were but two who had not failed; 
some having missed two or three words. By a further trial I found that 
those two had the lesson thoroughly. In all the public schools of this 
city, scholars commence the spelling book at the same time that they en- 
ter the Third Reader. Different points are assigned for examination, as, 
for example, when the pupils reach the thirty-fifth, the fiftieth, and the 
seventy-fifth page. At each advancing stage, the scholar is also held 
answerable for the previous ones. With the exception of the printing and 
writing exercises, oral spelling, in the three lower grades of our school, or 
until the scholars reach the fiftieth page of the spelling book, is mostly re- 
lied upon. At this point, however, the usual daily recitations in this 
branch, are in writing, with however, frequent oral spelling, especially in 
the form of constant reviews. On Friday of each week, especial time is 
devoted to this exercise. It is impossible by writing alone, to accomplish 
the amount of work which is needed in this department. In the High 
School—for as yet this study, even here, forms an important branch, 
though we anticipate the time, when the labor performed in the lower de- 
partments will render this unnecessary—the writing is conducted with 
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more care. Each scholar is required to have two small blank books, cap- 
able of containing about a thousand words. The daily lessons are written 
in one of these, the words being pronounced by the teacher with great 
rapidity. The books are then taken by the teacher and examined. The 
The mis-spelled words are marked, and the books returned to the scholars, 
who write them upon the last page of the book. The second book is to 
be an exact copy of the spelling in the first, but must be carefully written 
and kept neat and clean. This serves several important purposes, but the 
one to which we now refer is its value as a spelling exercise. This re- 
writing the mis-spelled word in its incorrect and corrected form imprints 
it upon the memory, and the practice of preserving these exercises for 
public examinations gives a very healthy stimulus to exertion. The re- 
cording the mistakes upon the last page, also has a good effect. The 
teacher, the visitor, the examiner, or the scholar himself, sees at a glance 
the number of words which he has missed, and also the very words them- 
selves. It is an index of the faithfulness or unfaithfulness of the scholar, 
and stands as a constant commendation or reproof. 

In addition to these written exercises, we have been accustomed to have 
oral spelling on each Friday; on which day the written lessons of the 
week are re-spelled, with generally some additional pages. The old-fash- 
ioned method of choosing sides is also resorted to, to relieve the tedium 
of the exercise. 

In addition to all this, once a month, seventy-five words are selected, 
either from the whole book, or an assigned number of pages (the latter 
is the better method if you have many poor speliers). These words are 
pronounced simultaneously in all the rooms and are written by all the 
pupils. The papers are then examined, and a record is made and pre- 
served of the examination’of each scholar.— Geo. B. Stone—Indiana School 
Journal 





[For the Journal of Education.] 
MODE OF TEACHING.—No. 1. 


Mr. Eprror:—As you are desirous that the teachers of Wisconsin 
should give you a description of their mode of teaching, I will describe 
the manner in which I convey instruction. I am not sure that other 
teachers wlll succeed well by adopting my mode. I have tried different 
ways, especially in teaching small scholars to read. Among others, I have 
tried the manner described by Prof. J. A. W. Andrews, in a letter to A. 
©. Barry upon that subject, but have succeeded best with the following 
method, partly original with me, and partly obtained from others. 

It is of the greatest importance to begin in the right manner to do any 
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thing, but to begin the work of instruction in the right manner is abso- 
lutely necessary, As the summer schools are about to commence, and in- 
struction in most cases will be given to small scholars, I will commence 
by describing the manner of teaching the alphabet. I shall write as though 
I were talking to teachers. 

The first object is to cause scholars to delight in learning the letters. 
These may be taught from the book, but much better from the black- 
board. Most scholars will learn quite a number of the letters in a very 
short time, while here and there one in the course of the alphabet seems 
to be unaccountably hard to remember. If there are six or eight letters 
thst trouble a scholar to remember, he should not be drilled more than 
a week, for fear of his becoming disgusted with the idea of learning. 
After having drilled a class one week on the alphabet, if they are unable 
to learn some letters, let them pass to the reading lessons at once. 

Begin with the simplest combinations, and proceed in the following 
manner: “H-e he, i-s is, he is, u-p up, He is up.” After the scholar 
is able to read it forward readily, without spelling out the words, let him 
read it backward without spelling out the words, ‘Up is he.” Let him 
read it both ways until he can read it readily either way, always reading 
it forward the last time. If in spelling it out the first time a letter occurs 
which gave him trouble while learning the alphabet, tell him what it is, 
and let him point it out on different parts of the same page, or any other 
page. Five minutes spent in this manner will enable almost any scholar 
to recollect that letter wherever it may occur. In this manner the re- 
maining letters may be learned, without seeming to confine the scholar to 


them. 
After he is able to read one line readily either way, let him pronounce 


the same words in other lines, until he will pronounce either of them 
wherever they may be pointed out. The next line may be like the first, 
with the exception of one word; let the scholar spell this out before try- 
ing to read this line, he will then read this line as readily as the first; let 
him read it backwards and forwards until he can do so without hesitation 
—He-is-on, On-he-is; proceed in this manner, always reading it forwards 
the last time. 

As scholars advance to words of three or four letters, and to lines con- 
taining six or eight words, read in the same manner, spelling out new 
words as they occur, thus— May I put on my n-e-w new. May I put on 
my new hat. Hat, new, my, on, put, I, may. When the lesson contains 
eight or ten lines, let them read it three or four times through, taking 
care that no scholar reads the same line twice. No lesson should be 
passed over till every scholar in the class can read every line, either way, 
without hesitation, and can spell all the words. They should read in this 
manner, as far as through Sanders’ Pictorial Primmer, or any book similar 
to it. 

This method may appear very irksome at the commencement, but 
scholars become able to read so soon without spelling out the words, that 
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they will advance much further during one term of school than they will 
taught in any other manner; at least, such is my experience. Some may 
object to reading backwards. My object is, to cause the scholars to learn 
the words. I let them read backwards, that they may not be aided by 
the sense in remembering them. Most scholars will remember a short 
sentence after reading it twice; they will sometimes read it without hesi- 
tation, when they cannot pronounce half the words contained in it, if 
pointed out separately. In reading it backwards, they must know every 
word, regardless of the sense. E. M. 

_ Wisconsin University, April 8th, 1858. 





PHYSICAL EXERCISE AT SCHOOL.—No. 2.' 


Gamzs and sports in the open air! These are what our youth need to 
give them physical stamina and power to meet the draughts which schol- 
astic studies make upon the body through the brain. These are indeed 
what Americans, of all ages, want in larger measure, to give a new zest to 
life, and secure them against physical and intellectual degeneracy. Run- 
ning, leaping, wrestling, climbing, boxing, fencing, ball-playing in all its 
manifold forms, poling, quoits, clubs, dancing, and military drill among 
the games practicable on ordinary school grounds, with hunting, fishing, 
target-shooting, swimming, skating, and riding among those which must 
be practised elsewhere ; these are the things to make us a nation of ener- 
getic, enduring, efficient men. 

But why, it may be asked should these exercises be taken at school? 
Why not make of them an entirely separate matter, and save our schools 
the trouble and expense attending a matter thus alien from their proper 
intent? 

For many reasons, of which I will state a few: 

1st. Because the physical culture of the young is not alien from the 
proper intent of schools, any more than their moral culture; and the time 
has, I trust, passed away, when it was imagined that the latter should be 
dissociated from their intellectual training. All these are best carried on 
together, under the eye and with the help of judicious teachers. 

2d. Because these exercises require the co-operation and mutual stimu- 
] us of numbers as well as suitable grounds for the purpose. The numbers 
required are, in fact, daily assembled at the echool-house, and can not con- 
veniently be assembled again at any point remote from it. Besides, if suit- 
able grounds for youthful sports are not provided in connection with 
school-houses, in the present state of society, it is quite certain that in 
cities they will not be provided at all. 

8d. Because a proper combination of physical, with intellectual exercise 
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and enjoyment, will endear the schoo!-house to the young, as mere intel- 
lectual pursuits never can. That old brown building, with its dilapidated 
steps, its marred interior, its stiff, and plain, and unattractive walls, brok- 
en windows, its general air of original bad taste and superadded desolation 
—why is it that whenever you have returned to the home of your boy- 
hood, your feet have so speedily sought its threshold as one of the truest 
Meccas of the soul? What thronging memories were those which stirred 
your heart to its depths, and filled your eyes with the luxary of tears ? 
Not merely—if I may infer the experience of others from my own—not 
merely the memories of books, and recitations, and daily intellectual tasks, 
nor of teachers and fellow-pupils, as associated with these—thongh these, 
too, have their place and their inestimable value in your thoughts. But, 
blending inseparably and happily with these, come the memories of school- 
boy sports and games; again you 


* * feel the thrill of the daring jump 
And the rush of the breathless swing; 


again you recall the emulous activity, and endurance, and courage of the 
play-ground ; again you feel yourself returning from its exercises with the 
fresh giow of health upon your cheek, and the fresh energy which hearty 
play imparts to all the life-currents in your brain; and again you recall, 
with a fresh sentiment of interest and of kindness, those with whom yor 
once mingled in those school-boy sports and enjoyments, and wish that 
you could meet them all again, wherever they may have wandered away 
in the devious paths of human effort and experience, could take them once 
more by the hand with the old familiar grip, and ask them “What cheer?” 
and bid them ‘“‘God speed!” in the wearisome journey, and the perilous 
battle of life. 

We can not make the place of school education too dear to the young 
mind. We can not connect with it too many of these sources of a true 
youthful enjoyment, which can be spared, or, from their nature, must be 
spared from home. We can not afford to do without the sports of the 
play-ground; and, therefore, we can not afford to do without the play- 
ground itself, with its amplest practicable means of sport. 

Other reasons might perhaps be adduced, tending to the same conclu- 
sion; but why should one be tedious, even though he have a gift that 
way? O. M. O. 





Tre Litizs.—A traveler in Palestine says: 

“Not far from the probable site where the sermon on the Mount was 
delivered, our guide plucked two flowers, supposed to be of that species to 
which our Lord alluded when He said, ‘* Consider the lilies of the field.” 
The calyx of this giant lily resembles crimson velvet; and the gorgeous 
flower was of white and lilac, and truly no earthly monarch could have 
been arrayed more gloriously than “one of these.” 
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The above is a cut of the Racine High School Building. It isa plain, 
substantial, unostentatious structure. It was completed in December, 
1853, and cost about $7000, exclusive of the lot upon which it stands. It 
is situated on Seventh Street, betweon Wisconsin and Barnstable Streets, 
in the heart of the city. The lot and building are now valued at $18,000. 

The building is 50 by 75 feet, and is two stories high, exclusive of base- 
ment. Itis built of brick, and finished in a substantial manner. It accom- 
modates 500 pupils. In the basement are the furnaces, a laboratory, and 
two primary school-rooms, On the first floor are four rooms, 24 by 31, 
accommodating 224 scholars. On the second floor is the High School 
room, 48 by 51, containing 110 desks and seats. The rooms are not as 


RACINE HIGH SCHOOL, 
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high as desirable, but they are pleasant and well furnished. Most of them 
have been carpeted by the scholars, and the walls are furnished with pic- 
tures, busts, maps, charts, etc., belonging to the pupils and teachers. The 
furniture is neat and substantial. In the High School room the desks are 
single, in the other rooms they are double. 

The building is heated by two of Boynton’s furnaces, except the base- 
ment, which is warmed by stoves. If care is exercised in putting up fur- 
naces, they answer the purpose well. Those now in fuse work ‘well, al- 
though at first there was some difficulty, which was occasioned by those 
who set the furnaces not understanding the business. The building is 
tolerably ventilated, when compared with school buildings as wswally con- 
structed. 

We do not propose giving a full account of “the building at the present 
time as we hope to be able to lay before our readers, at no distant day, a 
particular description of this and the other schools buildings of that city. 





Smaxt Tatx.—But of all the expedients to make the heart lean, the brain 
gauzy, and to thin life down into the consistency of a cambric kerchief 
the most suceessful is the little talk and tattle which, in some charmed 
circles, is courteously styled conversation. How human beings can live on 
such mezgre fare—how continue existence in such a famine of topics and 
on such a short allowance of sense—is a great question, if philosophy 
could only search it out. All we know is, that such men and women there 
are, who will go on from fifteen to fourscore, and never a hint on their 
tombstones, that they died at last of consumption of the head and maras- 
mus of the heart! The whole universe of God, spreading out its splendors 
and terrors, pleading for their attention, and they wonder *‘ where Mrs. 
Somebody got that divine ribbon to her bonnet?” The whole world of 
literature, through its thousand trumps of fame, adjuring them to regard 
its garnered stores of emotion and thought, aud they think, “It’s high 
time, if John intends to marry Sarah, for him to pop the question!” 
When, to be sure, this frippery is spiced with a little envy and malice, and 
prepares its small dishes of scandal, and nice bits of detraction, it becomes 
endowed with a slight venomous vitality, which does pretty well, in the 
absence of soul, to carry on the machinery of living, if not the reality of 
life—Z. P. Whipple. 

Cowtzs, in his excellent history of plants, notices the virtue of hemp 
thus laconically: ‘“ By this cordage ships are guided, bells are rung, and 
rogues are kept in awe.” 
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DIVISION OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 





BY A TEAOHER, , 





TuERx is a class of people in the world who, if they can not rule them- 
selves, are unwilling to see others rule. Now I am not going to apply 
this to the affairs of our Government generally, but to the affairs of school 
districts particularly. 

In my experience as a teacher I have found many districts much divided 
with regard to social, moral, religious, and public questions. Opinions 
and prejudices were so strong, that children have been kept at home, and 
received no instruction, merely for the reason that the teacher belonged, 
or did not belong to a particular church, society or congregation, while 
his moral character was spotless, and his reputation unimpeached and un- 
impeachable. He isa relation of some one with whom they are at vari- 
ance; or a particular person has been instrumental in introducing him 
to the school; or some one has hired him contrary to their wishes, or 
some other light frivolous circumstances like these have transpired. They 
can not have their own way, so they vent their spite and slander upon the 
ways of others. 

These reasons seem to be trivial, but I have several cases at hend which 
I might supply but for want of space. There are other districts where the 
school-house is the division line, those upon the one side standing in direct 
opposition to those on the other. This division of sentiment in the par- 
ents begets a like division in the minds of the children. 

That mutual, harmonious feeling which should exist between scholars, is 
thus destroyed to the injury of all. 

In other districts the division is between having cheap teachers and 


.good teachers. It seems strange that such a course as this should divide 


intelligent men. I can hardly think that it does, yet districts are thus 
divided. 

Some parents whose children are not as yet much advanced, think that 
any one will do for a teacher in their case, and think it unfair that they 
should pay five or ten dollars per month extra to obtain higher qualifica- 
tions for the benefit of the few. These are a few of the causes which, 
though trivial, divide school districts. 





“Sqursss” wants to know if doctors, by looking at the tongue of a 
wagon, can tell what ails it?—Exchange. 

Persons who are not doctors can often tell, by listening to a waggin, 
tongue, what ails its owner.—Louisville Journal, 
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Superintendent's Department. 





OPINIONS, ETC,, FROM THE OFFICE OF THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT 
(Continued from the April Number.) 





DISTRICT OFFIOERS—POWERS AND DUTIES. 

Q. Have the District Officers power to substitute for the studies re- 
quired by law to be taught in the English language, the same studies in 
German, when the scholars are all Germans? 

A, The law is full and explicit: The prescribed studies must be taught 
in the Enatish Lanevacs, or the district loses its school money. The 
same studies may be persued in German, or any other language in addi- 
tion. The teacher, even in the case above supposed, must be qualified to 
teach the required studies in the English language. 

Q. In the case of a Joint District, is the district under the control of 
the officers of both towns, or only of the one in which the school-house is 
situated ? 

A, Insome respects they are, by express provision of law, under the 
control of the town in which the house is situated; but in others they 
are under the control of both towns. If the Joint District was to be di- 
vided or altered, both Town Superintendents must act, and both Town 
Clerks should file the order. Still, if one Town Clerk, after receiving the 
order, should fail to file the order, as required by law, the other filing it, 
the division or alteration would not, on this account, be illegal, the law 
having been sufficiently complied with, and in good faith. 

Q. Does the government of the school belong to the teacher or to the 
Board ? 

A, The immediate government of the school must rest with the teach- 
er; but his acts are all under the control of the District Board. In all 
cases, unless it is impossible so to do, the teacher should be sustained by 
the Board, as any interference on their part, except in his support, weak- 
ens his influence, and tends to destroy his authority, and a school without 
good government is of little use. 

Q. Ifa complaint be lodged before the Town Superintendent against a 
teacher, is it the duty of the Town Superintendent to grant the case a 
hearing ? 

A. Most certainly. He must give a full hearing, and give a decision 
on the case. His decision may be appealed from to this Department. 

Q. If after a school meeting has been called, and business transacted» 
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it shall appear that proper notice had not been given, that every voter 
had not been notified, or any other requirements of law in relation to the 
notice, have not been complied with, is the meeting and its acts illegal ? 

A, The School Laws, section 10, provide that no annual meeting shall 
be deemed illegal for want of a proper notice, unless it shall appear that 
such omission was intentional and fraudulent. But in case of a special 
meeting, every requirement of law must be fulfilled to the tetter so render 
the meeting legal; and every matter for the consideration of such special 
meeting must be specified in the notice for its call. 

Q. Has the Town Superintendent power to reject a report made by a 
District Clerk, if he, of his own knowledge, is certain that the report is 
false—even wilfully false? 

A, The School law, section 43, sub-division 5, reads as follows: 

“Tt is the duty of the Town Superintendent in each town, to see that 
the annual reports of the clerks of the several school districts in his 
town, are made correctly and in due time.” 

That is, the Superintendent can point out and have corrected, mere in- 
formalities or clerical errors. But the Town Superintendent must be 
governed by the reports of the District Clerks in apportioning moneys, 
even though he may know the report to be false—the law prescribing an 
adequate penalty for any such false return. The Town Superintendent is 
an executive, not a judicial officer; he must, conseqnently, execute the laws 
as he finds them. 

Q. Can a district officer qualify, after the ten days have expired in 
which by law he must qualify ? 

A. He cannot. His office is then vacant, and must be filled by the 
remaining members of the Board, or if they fail to do so within the proper 
time, by the Town Superintendent. 

Q. Has the Olerk of a district full power to hire a teacher without the 
consent of a majority of the Board; or has he the authority to refuse to 
enter into contract with a teacher selected by the united voice of the dis- 
trict, and the other members of the Board ? 

A, The evident intent of the law in regard to the employment of teach- 
ers is, that a majority of the Board shall hire the teacher. If the Clerk 
obtains, with his own, the endorsement of another member of the Board, 
they two constitute a majority—the Clerk merely carrying out the wishes 
of the Board in drawing up and signing the contract in his capacity as 
Clerk of the Board. If the District Clerk had the power to set the other 
members of the Board at defiance, he would be the sovereign of the dis- 
trict, unless there was some remedy against such an unwarranted assump- 
tion of power. There is such a remedy in the law, which, in effect, de- 
clares that a majority of the Board shall select the teacher, as two of them 
are required to sign the contract; then it plainly becomes the duty of the 
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Clerk to draw up the contract and sign it. If he refuses to do this, the 
other members.of the Board should at once declare his office vacant, and 
proceed to appoint one in his place who will feel it to be his duty to carry 
out the expressed wishes of the Board and the people. 


FORMATION AND ALTERATION OF DISTRICTS. 

Q. Cana Joint District be formed of parts of towns lying in different 
counties ? 

A, They can, but never should be, except in cases of urgert necessity. 
Nor should Joint Districts ever be formed when it can possibly be avoided. 
Nine-tenths of all the difficulties in regard to the management of school 
districts, arises from Joint Districts. 

Q. Supposing a district to be divided, and the division acted upon; if 
subsequently the division be declared illegal, is the supposed new district 
entitled to public money, if the division be annulled previous to the appor- 
tionment ? 

A, Thedivision being considered as legal, and in good faith acted upon 
as such, it is, for the time being, and until otherwise decided, a legal dis- 
trict; and the subsequent decision of its illegality does not invalidate its 
action. Besides, if the district be decided as illegal, it retains its vested 
rights in the old district, and would ba entitled to public money on this 
ground. 

Q. Incase of the alteration of a Joint District, can the chairmen of 
the Town Boards, and the Town Clerks of both towns, be called in? 

A. As in case of the alteration of a district, the town officers of the 
town may be called in, so in the case of a Joint District, the officers of 
both towns may be called in at first; but no appeal can be taken from the 
action of the Town Superintendents to a Board thus composed. 

Q. Can a Town Superintendent alter the boundaries of a district after 
a former alteration has been annulled by the State Superintendent on ap- 
peal ? 

A, He can. The decision of an appeal decides the case only upon the 
facts as presented. Upon a different state of facts, or upon a change in the 
town, upon an increase of population, or any other sufficient reason, the 
Superintendent, can, in his discretion, alter the limits of a district. A de 
cision of the State Superintendent is not so conclusive and final as to for- 
ever prevent the proper authorities from changing their districts. It is 
conclusive and final, so far as the case under consideration goes, and no 
farther. 


ASSESSMENT AND OCOLLEOTION OF TAXES. 


Q. If« district be organized in supposed conformity to law, and levies 
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a tax and collects it, supposing the legal existence of the district is ques- 
tioned, and finally denied by proper authority, to whom does the tax be- 
long? 

A, The tax belongs to those who levied and paid it, and not to the 
whole old district, which included the new one. The old district were 
parties neither to the levy, assessment nor collection of the tax, and can 
in no manner share in its use. 

Q. Have Town Treasurers a right to use the school tax to make up de- 
ficiencies in other taxes ? 

A. No Treasurer has any legal right to divert a dollar of the school 
fund, or the school tax to any other use whatever. We have frequently 
answered this point, and upon no one point has more trouble arisen. The 
intent of the lawis plain. It is not the part of justice to make the schools 
suffer for the neglect of a few who do not pay their taxes. The school 
fund is mainly a gift from the General Government, and the State in its 
management is simply a trustee for a specific purpose, and so regarding it, 
has placed in its Constitution a positive prohibition against diverting it to 
its own use or profit, or, indeed, for any purpose whatever, save that for 
which it has been specially set apart—the Constitution expressly provid- 
ing that the school fund “ shall be exclusively applied” to the purposes of 
education. The tax levied by the County Board is only a condition of re- 
ceiving this school fund gratuity, and is in no proper sense a county or a 
town tax. It isa matter entirely separate, and should be so kept by all 
who have the management of it in any capacity. 

(To be Continued.) 





[We would call the attention of Town Superintendents to the following notice, republished 
from the February Namber of the Journal,—Ep.] 


TO TOWN SUPERINTENDENTS, 


GENTLEMEN :— 

You will confer a favor on this Department by returning to the Office 
of the Wisconsin Journal of Education, the names of the District Clerks 
elected in your several towns at the Annual Meeting in September last. 

Each District Clerk is entitled to a copy of the Journal of Education, 
and in order to insure its regular receipt by those officers, it is necessary 
that the publishers of the Journal should have a complete list of their 
names and post office address. 

LYMAN O. DRAPER, 


Supt. of Public Instruction. 
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ABOUT APPEALS. 


Tue first regulation of the Department concerning appeals, is: “An ap- 
peal must be in writing, signed by the appellant; and al facts therein 
stated, with the accompanying maps and papers, intended to be presented 
in support of it, must be verified by an oath.” The regulations also im, 
peratively require that a copy of the appeal, duly verified by oath, with 
all the accompanying statements, maps, and papers, must be served by the 
appellant on the opposing party ; and a copy of the answer must be duly 
served on the appellant. Notwithstanding these requirements are so plain 
and positive, there are persons who imagine they must visit the State 
Superintendent in person, and explain and enforce their view of the ques- 
tion at issue. The Superintendent, to be just to himself and his position, 
can not consent to hear any ex-parte statements; he can only receive and 
entertain papers in appeal cases, properly verified, and properly served on 
opposing parties; and it is only upon such cases, so presented, that a de- 
cision can be rendered. The decision must be made from the record, and 
no amount of personal visiting and plying the State Superintendent, can 
in the least effect the result. It is, therefore, very desirable that parties 
interested in appeals should not personally apply to the State Superinten- 
dent with a view or hope of influencing his action. He is determined to 
hear and examine cases only when “in writing,” duly “ verified,” and 
properly served on opposing parties, 


“ EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL.” 


If Town Superintendents and District Clerks would render their towns 
and districts a useful and lasting service, they should see to it that the 
numbers of the Educational Journal are carefully preserved; for the 
opinions and decisions rendered by the Department will regularly and con- 
tinually appear in its columns, and must prove more or less serviceable to 
every district, in questions of jurisdiction or interpretation constantly aris- 
ing in the administration of the School Laws, Itis by law the duty of 
each District Clerk to have each successive volume of the Journal bound, 
at the expense of the district, and placed in the district library. It is 
very desirable that this requirement of law should be strictly complied 
with. LYMAN ©. DRAPER, Supt. of Public Instruction. 





Preoociovs.—A little friend of ours was recently asked the question, 
“Who made you?” Placing his hand a few inches from the floor, he an- 
swered, ‘God made so much, and I grew the rest alone.” 
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SCHOOL FUND APPORTIONMENT FOR 1838. 


Tue following table shows the apportionment of the School Fund of this 
State for the present year, together with the number of children in the 


several counties: 





No. 
CHILDREN. 

AdAMS,..00002000 c0000001,048 
RAR acesssrvcensacaae 2,613 
Py 2skceuccwesese 200 04,330 
Buffalo, ...ccccecssccccee 159 
WGIUMOy scciniciocsecvesce 1,989 
CHIPPEWA, ..+ 625050008 . 188 
NIINEEEs scsi bslscscacvenves 86 
Eee 2,255 
Columbia, ..... deieeesianio 7,890 
WN Gaccwae’. weapececeee Oe 
PAM, Ni oticwsscice 00 0008800 
DOOR) n6e8s cisco cscvone 13,113 
CO See ice” 
Eau Claire... .... ene “ee 
Fond du Lac,..... .. ..11,899 
es ek css esecieceseecs 10,472 
Raises veces scescidces 6,778 

WR ceiviodnciiiecs:snsecen BOO 
Jackson,...... pmeteninee 659 
POND esse ctceese 13,040 
PUBOED oeiccccace eiseecee 2 329 
TOWRONG, oiscsc0e: eevee 574 
TO, secicciew's cones Se 
TARR Sa 0 iv'sc00 sees 2,822 
La Fayette ....... soo. 6,644 
Manitowoc,............. 6421 

Marathon, ......... secee 280 











APPOR- [| NO. 
TIONMENT. CHILDREN, 
$1,461 00 | Marquette,....+.......-. 6,592 
1,959 75 | Milwaukee,............. 17,938 
8,247 50 | Monroe,. ...cccccccsess 1,890 
120 85 | Qeomba cose cocccscccse 873 
1,491 75 | Outagamie, ..........006 2,353 
108 50 | Ozaukee, ...........000 5,911 
64 50 | Pepin,...... pot sacneeners 318 
ROOT 85 Plekebyscaiss desesceee 868 
BOIS Policy cscs <csenceswaees 224 
120 75 | Portage,....csecseseeees 1,618 
10,880 00 | Racine. ..cecesceccee. 8,210 
9,884 75 | Richland,.......... se 2,994 
815 75 | St. Croix,... 790 
GU RS URICK: Sacoccscevuadeoss 18,357 
8 549 25 Shawanaw, 99 
7,854 00 | 
5,079 75 
5,064 75 
494 25 | Walworth, ........0..05 9,267 
9,780 00 | Washington, .........+ - 8,482 
1,746 75 | Waukesha, ccccceccccece 9,760 
480 50 | Waupaca, ......-eeeeeee 4,830 
8,708 75 | Waushara,.. ......... 8,102 
1,741 50 | Winnebago, ..........-. 7,143 
4,988 00 | W00d,...ccecceceesecees 885 
4,815 75 
187 25 | Re 241,545 


Seventy-five cents per scholar. 





APPOR- 
TIONMENT, 


4.944 00 
13,453 50 
1,415 25 
279 7 
1,764 75 
4,488 25 
288 50 
651 00 
168 00 
1,218 50 
6,157 50 
2,245 50 
592 50 
10,017 75 
74 25 
4,656 00 
6,456 00 
342 75 
6,950 25 
6,361 50 
7,320 00 
2,122 50 
2,326 50 
5,361 00 
288 75 


$191,158 75 


SHERIDAN sarp, BeavtirutLy—‘t Women govern us; let us render them 
perfect; the more they are enlightened, so much the more shall we be. 
On the cultivation of women depends the wisdom of men. 
women that nature writes on the hearts of men.” 


It is by 


Prvuraron speaks of a long white beard of an old Laconian,who, on being 
asked why he let it grow to such a length, replied: “It is that having 
my white beard continually before my eyes, I may do nothing unworthy 


of its whiteness.” 
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Home Department. 





COLLEGIANA—No. I. 


BY G. W. G. 





“Taxe the next page to-morrow,” said our Professor, and rising left the 
room. That was a hard-looking old room, too, for it had seen many a 
year of hard service in the good cause of roots and branches, planes and 
angles. In short, it was the Freshman recitation room in old D——, and 
our earliest recollections of college life still cluster fresh around those 
black walls, all bechalked with geometric cones and pyramids, and mys- 
terious symbols of algebraic lore. Alas! could those old black-boards take 
words and tell of half they have seen and heard, and fe/¢, how many woe- 
fal tales of fright and frustration would they unfold. What stories would 
they tell of unwelcome introductions received, and stern rebuffs borne—of 
the base lines of care, the acute angles of grief, and the sure signs of per- 
plexity that have disfigured their sable faces. 

Well, we had recited our first lesson. The class of 18— had gathered 
there for the first time in our collegiate life. 

We could tell by what tribulation and persecution we first found that 
room—how we went tremblingly up those gravel walks, and mounted 
those old grey stone steps—and as we stood in doubt, how we asked our 
trickish Sophomore friend to direct us; and he, scamp that he was, sent 
us to the room above our own, dedicated to Senior sophistical dignity— 
and, as we manifested our unsophisticated presence in that honorable pre- 
cinct, how we were cruelly told that salt was plenty below. Ah! well do 
we remember the chagrin that overwhelmed us, and with what misgivings 
we descended again that old staircase, and found our propriam sedem on 
those long hard benches. And well do we remember, too, as we sat there 
in pensive mood, whose name first broke the silence, and whose clear and 
manly voice responded, as the tangled yarn of Latin guids and guods was 
all unravelled into plain English whys and wherefores. Nor was his the 
leading voice in that hour's trials only; his was a leading mind; and as he 
led that class in the first onset of a four year’s struggle, so did he lead it 
in all its subsequent encounters, whether with the heavy artillery of Euclid 
and Newton—the light infantry of Homer and Horace—the strong battal- 
ions of Whateley and Stewart, or the beamy spears and burnished blades 
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of Butler and Edwards, His heart never quailed—his cheek never blanch- 
ed—his arm never fell. 

Memories of him are closely linked with all the scenes of my college 
life. Well and dearly do I remember where first we met. There is a 
something in the human soul that tells you who will be your friend. Call 
it congeniality, call it community of mental habitudes or feelings, call it 
mental magnetism, or what you will, it is there, and we feel its influence, 
I felt it then. I knew he was my friend, aud subsequent experience proved 
the truthfulness of my first impressions. We walked; I bless God for 
walks, How many noble thoughts and lofty aspiration and holy purposes 
have been conceived when the wandering feet have scarcely known their 
tread, or felt their weariness, Yes, I thank God for making beautiful and 
pleasant scenes and sites; and there are many of these about old D——., 
There is the vale of Tempe, so classically beautiful, through which the 
miniature Peneus winds its quiet wayon to the majestic stream, less noted, 
but more noble than the Tiber. There also is “ Mink Brook”—good old 
Saxon words both—less classic, but not less romantic than its confrere. 
And then there is that renowned and rocky eminence, sarcastically called 
in students’ phrase, the “ President’s Garden.” And the very fields and 
lawns, the rocks and trees, all seem to breathe a kind of inspiration. How 
many noble sons of a noble, fostering mother have left behind them here 
a kind of high and holy influence that floats in the very atmosphere, and 
lives in every thing around. We felt this influence, and while wandering 
over these moors and through these vales, how often did our hearts burn 
within us. We talked of hopes, plans, and prospects—of duties and de- 
terminations, till our youthful hearts fairly bounded with eagerness for the 
great future. How we longed to break away from the staid and sober 
present, and leap far onward into the dim and shadowy, but enchanted 
land of futurity. How we strained our vision to pierce the veil and peer 
into the darkness beyond. Alas! well was it we could not, for he would 
have seen the angel with the sharp scythe gathering his early sheaves, and 
himself bound up in the precious bundle. 

My friend was a true one. His firm and friendly grasp told of a heart 
that had depths in it, and you felt sure that being once enshrined in those 
heart-depths, no casual shock should dislodge you. 

Oh, it is a boon, a very god-send, to find such a friend. How rare they 
are. He was generous, and kiad, and faithful. You knew that he had 
good thoughts and noble ones, and you could trust your own to him also 
Together we passed through our college life. Together we drank at Heli- 
con’s crystal fount, and trod in classic song the fair fields of Attica and 
Latium. Together we dived into the depths of earth to bring up instruc- 
tion, and soared away to the stars to bring it down. We met often around 
the same sacred altar, and talked of our trust in the same blessed Saviour, 
We measured our distances and took our bearings, and together we calcu- 
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lated the problem of our future positions. He was with us, when we, as 
a class, proudly bore away our parchment rolls testifying, in stately Latin, 
that we were severally “ Artium liberalium Baccalaureus.” 

Subsequently, in his short but marked career, he showed that he could 
meet life in its real forms. He was working well:—what is a man worth 
that will not work?—he was winning friends ;—he had found a heart that 
made his own happy in domestic bliss;—he had taken from the hands of 
wedded love that precious pledge which awakened a new affection in his 
paternal heart. He had just begun to live—to live like a man and a chris- 
tian that he was—and—the bolt has struck. We stand dumb with amaze- 
ment. The blow has stunned us. When that dreadful shock was over, 
then memory was busy with the scenes of the past, and I wept. Why 
should I not? To weep at such atime is not unmanly. Then tears are 
decorons, satisfying, soothing. 

On looking over my epistolary correspondence with college friends and 
classmates, I find a letter over his signature, from which I venture to 
make the following extract : 

“George, you and I have had many pleasant hours together, back along 
the path the years have trod; and the memory of them comes floating 
up this evening sweeter than scented breezes from ‘ Araby the Blest.’ 
Many a changing scene we'll pass through, upon the bounding billows of 
life, before we are anchored safely upon the other side of the ocean-stream 
—but the same Saviour sits at the helm aboard each our barks, directing 
it. And as we go to that western window of life, and look out upon etern- 
ity, and scan the broad future, it is lighted up by a brighter effulgence than 
ever draped the evening’s sky, for the distant hills of paradise are gilded 
with the light of immortality. 

“ * * * JT intend to remain here three or four years, then go to 
A , and study two years, then off to the “gut land” of Germany, to 
finish up—and to travel over the continent to complete my preparatory 
course for life’s duties. From boyhood I have loved to dream of those 
lands, thickly girt with classic measures, and linger along the streams that 
bathe the feet of Athens and of Rome—dream beneath the shadows of the 
Parthenon, and drink from the bubbling fountain on ‘ woody Helicon.’ 
In later years [have wept at reading the noble German tongue, and longed 
to sit at the feet of her Gamaliels. I would do some worthy thing for 
which to be remembered. There is a kind of longing, grasping after some- 
thing ahead, that leads me on, and over the hillocks toward the sunset of 
life. Perhaps you may hear from me—and I say it with no egotism, some- 
where Cown the stream. George, I expect the same of you. 

‘One of the most impressive of my late experiences, was Webster’s fun- 
eral at Marshfield. I went down to the burying. The country around is 
unattractive, exceedingly. Webster’s place is all. There is something 
sublime, it seems to me, in his going away down there amorg the bones 
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of the Pilgrims, on the lone sea-shore; and while he wanders around there 
with his fisher’s rod, or hunter’s pouch, in solitary greatness, two worlds 
are regarding him with the deepest interest. The mound where he is en- 
tombed is about a quarter of a mile from the mansion, and looks out upon 
the ocean, whose hardy sons he loved so well—and its murmur comes and 
whispers in the ears of the Great Man, as he lies slumbering there, the 
eternity of his fame. Oh, howI admired him. I have stood and gazed on 
that noble form, with tears rolling down my cheeks, while he spoke elo- 
quent words, and turned those cavernous eyes around on listening thou- 
sands. ‘Never shall we see his like again.’ But * * the clock has 
struck eleven, andI will bid you good night. * * Yours ever, most 
truly, o— J—.” 

So little know we what is in the dim, 

Uncertain future. Hopes are beacons false, 

That lure us on, but like the meteor’s flash, 

Gleam brightly for a moment and are gone, 

The winding mazes of life’s labyrinth 

Are traversed darksomely: a hidden clew 

Conducts us, and we know not of the end, 


But he hath found it. 
New Hampshire Journal of Edu. 





THE FIRST GREAT GRIEF. 





BY AURORA GLEN. 





*Twas morn! 
And gentle zephyr came with sweet perfume 
It had just gathered from dew-laden flowers, 
And stole between white curtains, to the side 
Of one it oft had wooed from slumbers chains, 
To mark the beauties of a dawn like this. 
It wandered o’er the cheek—’twas marble cold— 
It breathed upon the lips—they murmured not— 
It kissed the eyelids—they did not unclose— 
And then, affrighted, it flew back again, 
To tell its story to the wondering flowers. 
The spirit was not there; but in a home 
Of light, and love, and purest—holiest bliss, 
Was drinking its first draught of heavenly joy. 


Why is it that our hearts throb so with woe, 
When the Jast sigh is breathed by lips we love? 
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Why, when the worn and troubled spirit finds 
Rest from its weariness, at last, in heaven, 

Are our souls dressed in such dark hues of gloom? 
Is it that we would call them back to earth 

To tread its darksome paths again? To mourn 
O’er hopes decayed, and weep o’er hearts grown cold? 
Not so! But from our lives a joy has fled— 

A ray of sunlight has forever passed. 

We can but mourn and weep, e’en while we know 
That they, our loved ones, rest in peace in heaven. 
*Tis ever thus when friends depart, but oh! 

How deeper, darker is that grief, when she 

Who nursed our infancy, and blessed our youth, 
Goes back to God, and leaves us desolate. 


A mother’s form lay still, and pale, and cold— 

A mother’s spirit swelled the ranks of heaven. 

But oh, how dark seemed earth to her who bent 
Above the casket with such look of woe! 

How deep seemed that despair! Days passed away— 
The smile returned not, which was wont to wreathe 
Those lips with sweetness ever—for death touched 
The mother’s heart, and they two were so linked, 
The chill had reached the fount of joy within 

The child’s, and checked its flow forever. 


Oh! is it not a fearful thing 
To see a young, fond heart, which ne’er before 
Had felt one touch of grief, suddenly bowed 
With a great weight of sorrow! To mark the 
Eye grow dim with weeping, and list in vain 
For the sweet carol of the voice, which once 
Rang on the ear in accents full of joy. 

SALEM, Oulo, February, 1858. 





Sports or OnttpHoop.—A celebrated female writer thus pleads the 
cause of little girls: 

“T plead that she be not punished as a romp, if she keenly enjoys those 
active sports which city gentility proscribes. I plead that the ambition 
to make her accomplished should not chain her to the piano, till the spinal 
column, which should consolidate the frame, starts aside like a broken 
reed, nor bow her over her books, till the vital energy which ought to per- 
vade the whole frame, mounts into the brain and kindles the dead fever.” 
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NURSERY RHYMES—PROPHETIO. 
AN ESSAY, 
READ AT THE CLOSE OF THE FALL TERM OF THE RACINE HIGH SCHOOL, DEO. 
247n, 1857, BY MISS ELIZABETH 8. BUTTERFIELD, A MEMBER OF THE GRADUAT 
ING OLASS, 


GLanorne over the wide domain of literature, we find many productions 
which have held an elevated rank among the cultivated of every age. 
Greece had her Iliad, Rome her Aneid; and though the blind Homer 
wandered in his life friendless and homeless, after ages have delighted to 
pay the tribute of praise due to his sublime genius. 

The middle ages were productive of epics, which, in many respects, com- 
pare favorably with those of an earlier date. The German “ Nibelungen- 
Lied,” and the Icelandic “Edda,” though less generally read than the 
Homeric poems, still rank high as specimens of early Leroic literature. 

From the fact that it has been so difficult to determine precisely the 
time and place in which the events so vividly described in the Grecian 
epics transpired, some have regarded them as allegorical narrations, in- 
tended to symbolize the progress of principles and ideas, which have im- 
pressed themselves on the character and destiny of nations. The meaning 
of the German epic is more accurately defined, as the character and exploits 
of its hero are identified as those of a distinguished historical personage. 

The “ Edda” teaches that the earth and world arose from the carcass of 
a benumbed giant. It contains, also, the narration of “bold heroes and 
the friendly spirits of light,” overcoming in many combats, “the might of 
the old powers of darkness.” It is evidently an embodiment of the relig- 
ious ideas of the people of the North, together with the traditionary ac- 
counts of events which had transpired in their history. 

But while the study of these treasures ot ancient literature has proved 
a source of unbounded interest to the scholat—from the light which they 
shed upon ancient life and thought, and the influence they have exerted 
upon mind—there is yet another collection of writings which is no less 
widely perused, and is also exerting a powerful influence in moulding the 
character of mind and thought. Of great antiquity, combining ‘what 

Schlegel terms the three essentials of poetry—invention, expression, and 
inspiration, embodying deep and significant meaning, the classics of the 
nursery will amply repay the labor of study and investigation. 

To the casual observer, it is true, they suggest no other idea than that of 
@ senseless jargon of rhyme without reason, composed merely for the 
amusement of the young; but to those who thoughtfully examine them, 
they afford more than ordinary interest. For the influence which these 
poems have exerted upon the taste of mankind, they are worthy of our 
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highest regard. They were perchance, the first ballads which fell upon 
the ear of a Chaucer or a Spenser. They may have given bias and direc} 
tion to the poetical minds of Shakspeare and Milton. 

As historical records they are interesting. From the tale of Robin 
Hood many a lad has caught an inspiration that has aided him in sharpen- 
ing his arrow and bending his bow in the cause of the oppressed and ex- 
iled. But it is of the prophetical character of these writings that we wish 
more particularly to speak. To the philosophic mind the study of pro-~ 
phecy is ever one of deep interest. Especially is this the case when pass- 
ing events afford the means of verifying its truth. 

Undoubtedly she whose name many of these writings bear, was, like the 
Delphian oracle of old, endowed with the power of prophetic vision far be- 
yond any who now, in spiritual trance, aspire to fortell the mysteries of 
the future. That these remarkable productions have not attracted the at- 
tention of the learned, is perhaps on account of the but recent fulfillment 
of any of the predictions recorded therein. 

Happy are we who live in times like the present, glowing in the light 
shed upon them from the past. Hear the lamentations of “ Mother Goose” 
over the financial crisis that was then far in the future: 


“Hark! hark! the dogs do bark, 
The beggars are coming to town, 
Some in rags and some in jags, 
And some in velvet gowns,” 


How vividly has she pictured the distress of all, both of the poor man and 
of him who “ walks in silk attire.” 

Again she tells us of the serial flight of an ancient dame, who neglecting 
the needs of earth, soared aloft, with broom in hand, prepared to “ sweep 
the cob-webs from the sky.” 

How like in spirit was her far-reaching ambition to that of some modern 
reformers, who, overlooking the duties of their own sphere, and disregard- 
ing the injunction of St. Paul—* suffer not a woman to teach nor to usurp 
authority”—essay to hold the reins of government: 


“To speak in public on the stage.” 


Like her, also, are the Mrs. Jellybys of our day, who, leaving the number- 
less claims of home and friends, expend their overflowing benevolence 
upon the benighted inhabitants far away in the regions round about “ Bor- 
rioboola Gha.” 

Much like the career of “ Simple Simon,” whose search for plums on 
a thorn-bush proved so unavailing, was that of the great “ Fillibuster” 
who, having left the scene of his battles and defeats in a most inglori- 
ous manner, is now a living exemplification of the truth that, 


‘* He who fights and runs away, 
May live to fight another day-” 
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Is not that a clarion peal in which the watchful prophetess warns the 
“ Little Boy Blue” of the danger to his fields and harvests from the inroads 
of flocks and herds. 

Long ago a great man warned us that the “ price of liberty is eternal 
vigilance.” But the spirit of watchfulness which ‘“‘ Mother Goose” de- 
scribes as @ youth clad in the national uniform of “ blue,” has been long 
asleep under the hay-stack of commercial and private interests, until the 
sheep are in the meadows, and the cows in the corn indeed; since politi- 
cians rule the people instead of being the servants of those so-called 
“sovereigns,” and since the order of the day is fraud and treackery for the 
sake of the spoils. But the youth has awakened from his slumbers, and 
sounded the notes of warning throughout the land, summoning to the 
standard of right and justice the valiant and true to do battle against 
wrong and oppression. 

f In the legend of “Jack the Giant Killer” it is related that upon the summit 
of a lofty rock stood a large white house, and in the house there dwelt a 
giant, whose antipathy toward Englishmen was so strong, that it was his 
delight to behead all who came within his reach, At last an end was put 
to his abominable career by the bravery and determination of a youth, 
who received, in honor of his valiant exploit, the name of “Jack the 
Giant Killer.” 

So at the head of our nation stands a “ White House,” where dwells in 
lonely state one who has also Ais antipathies; anc, as the head of ‘* Mac- 
Keon” falls, we can almost fancy we hear him chanting: 


‘' Fee-fo,-fi-fum, 
I smell the blood of a ‘Tiemanite;” 
Alive or dead, 
T’'ll have his head,” 


But popular sentiment, like Jack’s “bean stalk,” is growing higher and 
stronger, and soon will the “Little Jack” of our day, the enterprising 
spirit of reform embodied in “Young America,” mount by its aid to the 
very door of that white castle, and, with its vigorous hatchet, decapitate 
the “ giant powers that be.” 

Again, * Mother Goose” tells us of 8 wondrous wise man, who 


‘* —. leaped into a bramble bush, 
And scratched out both his eyes, 
And when he saw his eyes were out 
With all his might and main, 
He leaped into another bush, 
And scratched them in again.” 


In this quaint, homely language did the ancient sybil predict the career of 
our wise man the “ Little Giant,” who, but a few days since, when taunt- 
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ed by an opponent as a turncoat, showed, by the very humility of his an 
swer, the height of his wisdom. He who does not consider himself too 
wise to change his opinions, may surely claim to be that wondrous man, 
who, having committed an error, retrieves it on the principle of homeo- 
pathy—similia, similibus, curantur. He first ran a tilt against the stiff 
briers of Yankee principles, and when their sharp prickings, and his torn 
and bleeding reputation, had convinced him of the fact that “ his eyes were 
out,” with all his might and main,” he ran the other way, defying the 
thorns of Southern bushes of every kind. Suffice ,it for us that his sight 
is restored. 

Not alone, however, to the student of prophecy is the perusal of the 
Rhymes of the Nursery interesting. In them may be found sources of 
gratification suited to all tastes. The lover of sentiment may derive abun- 
dant amusement from the romantic history of the 


“Little man, who had a little mind 
For to ask a little maid 
For to wed—wed—wed.” 


The admirer of the drama will observe, in the “ Marriage and Death of 
Poor Cock Robin,” a manifestation of emotions and passions which sway 
the heart of man, while the love of the marvelous finds its gratification in 
the wonderful tale of “‘ Mother Hubbard and her Dog.” The story of the 
“ Fox and Geese,” shows the danger of disregarding parental admonition, 
and the lines commencing, 


“Taffy was a Welchman, 
Taffy was a thief,” 


teach, that retributive justice pursues the wrong doer. 
A taste for repartee may receive gratification from the lines— 


“ The man in the wilderness asked me, 
‘How many strawberries grew in the sea ?’ 
I answered him, as I thought good, 
‘As many red herrings as grow in the wood.’” 


Let the sentimentalist, then, occasionally lay aside his Byron, the mora 
ist his Milton, the humorist his Houd, and the student of human nature 
his Shakspeare, and learn of “Mother Goose” the lessons of truth and phil- 
osophy, wit and beauty, which she has to impart. 





Great Men.—Great men stand like solitary towers in the city of God; 
and secret passages running deep beneath external nature, give their 
thoughts intercourse with higher intelligences, which strengthens and con- 
soles them, and of which the laborers on the surface do not dream.—Long- 
fellow. 
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[For the Journal of Education.] 


THINGS I REMEMBER. 


I REMEMBER! I remember! 
The school-house old and poor; 
Without a tree to shade the roof, 
Or shrub beside the door ; 
Wherein I learned my A B 0, 
In life’s “ delicious spring,” 
That golden time of which you’ve heard 
Romantic poets sing. 


I remember! I remember! 

That hot and dusty street, 
The weary way I used to go, 
With bare and aching feet. 

And when the chilling wintry winds 
Froze lake and river o’er, 

I trod the way, with feet that ached, 
Still harder than before. 


I remember! I remember ! 
Old ‘* Murray’s Grammar,” there 
I tried to study it awhile, 
Then gave up in despair. 
The teacher said my skull was thick, 
And thought it was a shame; 
I only answered “So it grew,” 
But thought, ‘Am I to blame.” 


I remember! I remember ! 
When vales were bright with flowers, 
The wild birds called me from the trees, 
Through the long summer hours. 
And wondrous tales the fragrant wind, 
Breathed in my listening ear, 
Sweet tales of beauty and of joy, 
That I alone might hear. 


I remember! I remember! 
The forests green and old, 

Beneath whose spreading branches grew, 

Bright flowers of blue and gold, 
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T longed to seek their verdant depths, 
But ’twas “against the rule,” 

My stern New England parents said 
I must be sent to school. 


I remember! I remember! 
The teacher could impart 
But little learning to my brain; 
But oh! my very heart 
Drank in the holy lesson taught 
Within the whispering wood ; 
’Twas there I learned the sacred truth 
Of Human Brotherhood ! 





God speed the day when prison celis 
Shall fright the child no more, 

But round the school-room bloming flowers, 
And inside pleasing love, 

Shall smooth the way up Wisdom’s Hill, 
By weary feet now trod, 

And happy childhood daily grow 
In love to man and God. 


SytvesterR, Green County, Wis. C, L. Morean. 





THE HAPPY SCHOOL BOY. 





FOR THE CHILDREN, 





I am a happy school boy, for daily I am blest; 

I like to go to school, my boys, and try to do my best; 
It is a pleasing task for me, to learn to read and spell; 
A world of pleasure it affords, to say my lessons well. 





How smiling then my teacher looks, to hear me thus recite, 

He fondly takes me by the hand, and says, My boy, that’s right ; 
My heart it swells with conscious pride, that I have done so well: 
Who would not be a school boy, and labor to excel! 


How pleasantly my school days pass, while thus I am employed; 
My youthful spirits buoyed with hope—my heart is overjoyed ; 
But well I know these pleasant hours with me will soon be passed, 
For riper years, with worldly cares, are hastening on quite fast. 
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My labor now is not in vain, for often I am told, 

That education is by far more valuable than gold: 

Then I’ll improve these precious hours, and give the strictest heed, 
That when I’m grown to be a man, I'll be a man indeed. 


So I’m resolved to be a man—I will not be a fool; 

Then on with caps and mittens, boys, and haste away to school : 
To school! to school! be lively boys, we have no time to loose; 
And every day we'll wiser grow—what better can we choose. 


MenasHa, Feb, 14th, 1858. 8. 8. ¢. 





Every body that admires bad spelling has noticed the celebrated in 
scription of “cix live liven ratelsnaix,” of Old Dick, who exhibits the 
“sarpents” on a steamer on Lake George. The editor of the Glenn’s Falls 
(N. Y.) Republican, has recently obtained and published a revised copy of 
the old man’s advertisements : 


“Tt is with unfeigned pleasure that we are enabled to lay before our 
readers this week, (per telegraph) a. verbatim copy of Old Dick’s Notices 
taken while on a voyage through Lake George: 

“Tare Jorge, Guli 28, 1851. 

“*¢Tades an Jentilmun, havin gin up snaix i now ofur for ure paturnice a 
fu refreshments sich as segarze, lemuns, kandes and so on I keaps smal 
bier tu in botils Iam alers at my hvfice an when you pass I hope you 
wont forgit. Oxp Diox.’ 

“ A correct copy of Old Dick’s Rattlesnake notice, taken with his con- 
sent, in 1821, and presented to him as an addition to the above: 

***In this Box air tew W-r-a-t-t-l-e S-n-a-i-x ho wos koched on Black 
Mountaing, won is forten years olde and tother is ait years olde. Notis 
syx sents a sight.—Oxp Diox.’ 

“The after part of the Minnehaha is embellished with the following 
choice literary gem : 

“* Notiss.—Lades and gentlemun, havin gin up shoin snaix I’ve gon to 
sellin the likes of segrs, lemouns, horengis, kandes and so on. I sell bere 
by the glas or the hul bottel. My offis is forid on the labbord side plese 
cal round and zammin em.--Oxp Diox.’” 





‘Come here and tell me what the four seasons are?” Pepper, mustard, 
salt, and vinegar—them’s what mother always seasons with.” 
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Editorial BMliscellany. 





THE attention of Town Superintendents and District Officers is called to the 
State Superintendent’s Department in this Number. It is worthy of a careful 
perusal. 

In answer to numerous inquiries we here state, that the postage on the Journa 
must be paid by those to whom it is sent, the amount received from the State be- 
ing insufficient to cover the expense of publication and mailing. 

As many persons suppose that the State pays us our full subscription price of 
one dollar per year, we again state that we receive only fifty cents per copy from 
the State, while the actual cost of the Journal, exclusive of the services of the re- 
sident and other editors, is fifty-four cents per copy for one year. Up to the Jast 
issue the State Superintendent subscribed for thirty-four hundred copies; owing 
to the increase of the number of districts consequent upon the organization of 
new towns, the subscription was increase on the first of April to four thousand 
two hundred copies, and we will supply every District Clerk and Town Superin~ 
tendent in the State with a copy of the April, and all subsequent Numbers, if they 
will send us their address, being particular to give the county and town in which 
they live. As many of the Superintendents will have been changed by the April 
election, we hope that those receiving this Number, whose terms of office have ex- 
pired, will hand it over to their successors, who will much oblige us by sending 
their address, and (in case it has not been already done by their predecessors) the 
address of the District Clerks in their several towns. 

Since our last issue most of our schools have finished the winter term, and from 
what we have seen and heard, we are led to believe that they are generally in 
advance of the position maintained a year since, that they are steadily, and in 
some instances rapidly improving in order, discipline, and methods of instruction. 
The following notice of the closing exercises at the State University, we clip from 
the State Journal of April 8th: 

University ExamInaTion.—The examination of the classes of the State University, for the 
present term, was concluded yesterday afternoon by Prof. Srer.ine’s class in Analytical Geo- 
metry, and Prof. Rekp’s classes in Mental Philosophy and English Composition. 

Prof. SrEaLinc has few superiors as a teacher of Mathematics, and his class gave evidence 
of the beneficial results of his through and rigid discipline, by the readiness with which they 
replied to questions, and with which they demonstrated the propositions submitted to them. 

The classes of Prof. ReEp passed their examination in an equally creditable manner. The 
students were given topics and required to discuss them extemporaneously. They exhibited 
not only a thorough knowledge of the subjects given them, as far as they are treated of by 
the text-books, but an excellent d ef language, and a good training for extemporane- 


ous speaking. Among the students in this class we hear Messrs. SAMUEL FaLLows, A. C. Bor- 
xy, and L. 8. Cuarx, especially commended for their proficiency. 


We were present at the examination of the classes above referred to, and fully 
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concur with the Journal in its estimate of the ability of the professors, and the 
proficiency of the pupils. We were also present during a part of the examination 
of Prof. Carr’s class in Chemistry, and were highly gratified to note the clear and 
distinct elucidation of the principles by the young gentlemen in their short “ lec- 
tures” on the various topics assigned them. What particularly struck us was the 
complete analysis of the different subjects, especially by some of the young gentle- 
men in the Mental Philosophy class, accompanied by a comprehensive grouping 
of salient points, making the examination attractive to the spectators, and display- 
ing, in a marked manner, the careful training of the teacher, and the consequent 
progress of the pupil. We did not hear the examination of the classes under the 
charge of Chancellor Laturop, and Prof. CoNOVER, and KURSTEINER, but under- 
stand that they gave decided evidence of ability and thoroughness. While we 
believe, with many others, that the plan on which the University is organized is 
open to objection, we are satisfied that the faculty are laboring faithfully in the 
performance of their various duties. 


We spent part of a day in attendance upon the examination of the classes in 
the High School in this city, at the close of the winter term, and though we heard 
but two classes, one in geography and one in arithmetic, we are satisfied, from 
what we heard, and from what we have learned from others who were present 
during most of the day, that the pupils did themselves credit, and showed by their 
readiness and thoroughness that they had been carefully disciplined and trained 
by their teachers, Mr. Kixgore, the City Superintendent, is principal, assisted by 
Mr. Curtis and Miss Huntiey, Mr. K.’s reputation as a successful teacher is well 
known, and his assistants are both very capable and efficient instructors. We 
never saw better specimens of pencil drawing than some of those which were 
executed by the pupils under the instruction of Miss HuntLey. There were also 
some excellent specimens of map drawing. 

We have not heard particularly from the ward schools, but believe that they 
are prospering and steadily gaining ground in excellence and influence, 

The estimation in which the teachers are held by the pupils is shown by the 
presents given from time to time. Last winter Mr. Kilgore received a gold head- 
ed cane worth $25. A book was presented to Mr. Curtis worth $13. Miss Dar- 
LING, principal of the third ward school, had a beautiful portfolio presented to her, 
and Miss Kingorg, principal of intermediate school received a fine Bible. 

Such testimonials, while they show, on the part of the pupils, an appreciation 
of the services and labors of their instructors, serve also to cement more strongly 
those ties of friendship which always bind together teacher and scholars. 


We dropped in for an hour to witness the closing exercises of the winter term 
of Mr. J. C. Pickarp’s Female Academy, but were too late to hear the most im- 
portant and interesting recitations. We believe that Mr. P. and his assistants are 
well qualified for their position, and will endeavor to fulfill faithfully the duties 
devolving upon them as instructors of youth. 
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Instruction is given in the common English branches, the Classics, Modern 
Languages, Music (vocal and instrumental) and Drawing. 
The spring term commenced on the 19th of last month. 


The following notice of the Palmyra School, under the charge of Mr. 
E. B. Gray, is well deserved, as the unanimous testimony of all who have 
visited it fully proves. 


Mr. Epiror:—The first term of the Palmyra school has just closed with great 
credit to teachers and scholars. The closing exercises were highly satisfactory to the 
friends of the school, and established the fact, new to this community, that success 
is not a thing to read of and wonder at, as a highly respectable myth, but a thing 
to be familiar with, and to know that it is both possible and certain. And hence- 
forth let it be recorded on the pages of our school history, that E, B. Gray has 
achieved a success in that department too, when almost every thing essential 
was wanting but opportunity. Under the auspices of co-operation from the friends 
of education here, and a convenient and pleasant school-room, he has taken the 
rough material, and already under his moulding hand it begins to disclose the out- 
lines of the required form. System has been effectually introduced, both into the 
domain of study and government, and the result is the beginning of good things. 

The most marked features of the examination were system, self-reliance, and 
promptness on the part of the scholar. Miss Allen, assistant in the upper depart- 
ment, established a reputation in her first effort as an efficient instructress. Her 
classes sustained their parts admirably, and added to the reputation of the princi- 
pal department. 

It would be impossible to do justice to the various classes without applying 
for more clemency and space than would be modest to ask. It is hoped that our 
citizens will secure the services of Mr. Gray until the school is firmly established 


on a permanent and correct basis, 
J. M. BINGHAM, Town Superintendent. 


We have received the programme of the exhibition given by the Ber!in Union School at the 
close of the winter term, comprising declamations and colloquies, and interspersed with songs 
and music by the Glee Club and Berlia Brass Band, and we learn that the affair passed off 
pleasantly and successfully, affording a rich treat for the parents of the pupils, the friends and 
patrons of the school. Mr. J. J. M. Ancear, the principal, is a capable and successful 
eacher, and we believe is appreciated by the people of that thriving city. 


We have also received the programme of the closing exercises of the Racine High School, on 
Thursday and Friday, April 22d and 23d, comprising examinations of the classes in Physiology, 
Physical Geography, Arithmetic, and Geology, by Mrs. C. A. SHetpon; in History, Algebra, 
Latin Reader, Plane Geometry, and French, by Mrs, E. W. McMynn; in German, by Exnzst 
W. Scuweret ; in Natural Philosophy, Algebra, Spherical Geometry, Mensuration, and Latin 
(Casar), by Jxo. @. MoMyny, interspersed with Declamations, Compositions, and Music. 

The following, which we find in the Racine Advocate, indicates that the schools of Racine 
are to lose Mr. McMynn for a time at lea st: 

Leave or Ansence.—Mr. MeMynn has obtained leave of absence from the Board of Educa- 


tion to visit, eg the ensuing summer, the schools of Europe, more especially the famed 
ones of Prussia, Switzerland, England, and Scotland. By comparing their systems with our 


own, he hopes to gain something by which to further the interests of education at home, 
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Commencing with a liberal education, Mr. McMynn has made the science and art of teach- 
tng his constant study for several years, and has reached an eminence in his profession attained 
by few, yet he is not satisfied with his acquirements, but seeks by travel, and the examination 
of the schools and systems of other lands, to increase his knowledge and his ability to give 
greater efficiency to his future efforts in the instruction of youth. May he have a pleasant and 
profitable journey, and return to give the schools and school system of Wisconsin the benefit 
of his observations in Europe. 


We find in the Horicon Argus the report of the examining committee for the term of the 
Union School ending April 13th, 1858. The school is divided into four departments, named 
Higher, Sub-Higher, Intermediate, and Primary. Mr. A. Proxert is principal of the school, 
We have only room to quote a few paragraphs from the report: 

“In the Higher Department the same good order and fixity of attention, which has ever 
prevailed among its pupits, since its organization, still calis forth the admiration of all who en- 
ter the Institution. The scholars have acquired a love of order and quietude that is not very 
often found in a school of this size. An evident and universal love of study, moreover, tells a 


story of some potent moral influence which has been kept to work upon their developing at- 
tributes of mind, and moulded their tastes and propensities, with a special reference to future 


“The committee, in short, would report of this Department, and also of the Sub-Higher De- 

ent, which is in intimate connection with the Higher, and under the immediate and con- 

stant supervision of the Principal, Mr. Pickett, that the system of teaching here pursued meets 

with their hearty approbation, «nd that the evidences of success, which were so plainly con- 
spicuous in the examination have proved to be entirely satisfactory to them.” 


A notice of the Union School.at Wautoms, Waushara County, was received too late for in- 
sertion in this Number, The teachers for the past term were J. M. Fry, principal, and teacher 
in the young gentlemen’s department; Miss J. A. Tuompson, teacher in the young ladies’ de- 
partment; and Miss C, M. Avery, teacher in the primary department. We learn from the no- 
tice, sent us that the school has been very prosperous, for which the teachers deserve much 
credit, The communication will appear at length in the next Number, 





Literarp Notices. 


The New American Cyclopedia, s Popular Dictionary jof General Knowledge. Edited by 
Geo. Rretey and CuaruesA. Dana. Vol. 1., A Arnguay. New York, D. Appleton & Co., 846 
and 348 Broadway: London, 16 Little Britain, 1858. . 

This promises to be a work of great merit and utility, one which should be in every library. 
We shall give it s more extended notice next month. 

The Madison Public School Register, a Permanent Record of Statistics for Schools of every 
Grade. Prepared by D. ¥Y. Kingore. Atwood & Rublee, 1858. 

A good school register is a valuable assistant to a teacher, and a necessary appendage to 
every school. This seems to embody all that is required in a work of the kind, giving number, 
name, and ages of pupils, time and mode of admission, number engaged in each branch of study, 
number of each sex, record of daily attendance, average number, number tardy, dismissed and 
punished, number of visitors, names of parents and guardians, and a column for general re- 
marks. 

The Atlantic Monthly for May. 

This Number maintains the high position which the magazine has achieved, and closes;the 
first volume, 

Dmerson's Magasine and Putnwm’s Monthly for May. 

This is the best Number of this magazine that we have ever read. It has several excellent 
articles, one of which weshall copy in a future Number of the Journal. 

Forsale by Bliss, Eberhard, & Festner, who have all the popular magagincs, as well ss a full 
assortment of books end stationery, 














